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To encourage new creative talent, The Leather 
neck is not only offering a $50 Savings Bond for 





each article, story, cartoon or painting published 
in this big contest! But we will also give away an 
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1. Merely send us an original story or article 
suitable for publication in The Leatherneck. 


2. Orsubmit any t original cartoons for this mag- 
avine, They need not be related unless you wish. 


3. Or enter an original illustration. Better yet. try 
to triple your prize by entering all 3 classes! 


... And think of the things you can buy 
with this handsome prize money! 
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PAY i i In fact we Ve excluded 
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The west I i \\ 


Help yourself to these handy hints! They 
may mean a big prize to you! 
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subject is of general interest to all Marines. (c) Be terse. Avoid non-essentials. 
Keep stories under 3.000) words keep artwork uncluttered. (d) Be neat. 
Clean wor!: zets more attention, has a far better chance to win. (e) Stick to 
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NOTICE 


Notice is given that a meeting of the members of 
THE LEATHERNECK ASSOCIATION is hereby 
called, and will be held at Headquarters, U. S. Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C. on February 6, 1947, at 
1330, for the transaction of any and all business that 
may come before said meeting. 

R. A. CAMPBELL 


Major, USMC 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Shipley, Wright, Maldonado, Herndon, Maish, _ ay 
Wick, Sullivan and “Stubby,” their mascot pup 


SHANGHAIED IN 
AN OXCART 


by Kari Schuon 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


Photos by Sgt. Ray Tyler 
Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


Rescue party and jeeps are loaded aboard railway flat cars for 


@-*—@ mwirors Note Sergeant Ray Tyler of Leatherneck was the only photog- 
e,° rapher to start out with the team sent to negotiate the rescue of seven 
Marines held in Chinese Communist territory. Tyler was not permitted 
to go any farther than a Nationalist outpost, but his duties were taken over by 
a Chinese Nationalist colonel with whom he had become friendly 
The story was compiled from dispatches sent in by Leatherneck Staff Cor- 
respondent Lynn Moore, and Marine Corps Public Information releases 


seven kidnapped Marines and their stubby 
Chinese pooch were being bounced over a 
rutted country road in a broken-down oxcart to a 
very uncertain future. Escorted by 80 Chinese 
soldiers, these Marines, prisoners of the Palou, 
were giving out with a lusty version of the Marines 
Hymn in hopes that rescuers might hear their song 
This serious situation was the result of an over- 
zealous desire of Communist troops to have their 


G seven dna deep in Communist territory, 


Eighth Route Army reviewed, and too, of a Marine 
thirst for chilled beer. Except for its icehouse, the 
dirty little village of Hsi-Nan-Chuang in Commu- 
nist territory might never have made the news. 
But when eight men of the Seventh Marines and 
their canine mascot took off from a bridge where 
they were stationed, in quest of ice, their doings 
suddenly acquired an unprecedented importance. 

After the usual bickering and bargaining with the 
icehouse merchant, Sergeant John J. Herndon 
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Americans seem to move the hostile Communist and Nationalist 
members of the negotiation meeting to a spirit of friendliness 


the first leg of the trip to the Communist negotiation village 






‘Jeeps prove their versatility 
rough terrain. Here one of the sturdy vehicles crosses a trestle 





as searching parties travel over 


Finding seven missing Marines 
in Communist-held North China 
was a big job for the regiment 


The Headquarters team stops its jeeps and trailers at the last 
Nationalist-held fort before venturing into Communist territory 
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SHANGHAIED IN AN OXCART (cont.) 


called in his security and the ice was loaded. The 
job completed, PFC John W. Mahoney noticed an 
error in the count and returned to the cold interior 
of the warehouse for another piece. While he rum- 
maged around in the straw for the errant piece, his 
companions waited outside. Suddenly they were 
surprised by scores of Chinese soldiers bearing rifles 
that were pointed rather pointedly at various parts 
of their anatomies. The thirsty Marines were struck 
with the realization that they were prisoners 

One of the soldiers made a hasty search of the 
bui.ding but the wary iceman, worrying about pay- 
ment for the already loaded ice, had hidden Mahoney 
in a dark corner. When the PFC emerged from his 
hid'ng place beneath the straw, his mates and their 
captors had gone. Fearing they had been captured, 
he did a mile and a half sprint to his outpost and 
there reported the disappearance to his command- 
ing officer 

His missing buddies were PFC Wallace R. Maish, 
Kokomo, Indiana; PFC James W. Shipley, Arm- 
brust, Pennsylvania; PFC George A. Sullivan, 
Chicago, Illinois; PFC William O. Wick, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio; PFC Robert P. Wright, Jr., Yakima, 
Washington; and Pvt. Arthur Maldonado, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Sgt. Herndon was from Fallon, 
Nevada 

Mahoney reported at about 1800 on Saturday, 
July 13. By midnight, patrols had been sent to the 





icehouse and into the surrounding areas. Through- 
out the early morning of Sunday, July 14, patrols 
shuttled in and out of the bridge outpost, and by 
noon of that day the Ist Battalion had moved its 
CP from Chinwangtao to Liu-shou-ying, a village 
near the bridge. Heavily armed Marines from 
Able and Baker Companies then started into the 
field 

Tientsin’s Air Observation Squadron Three took 
up the search from the air. In line with their duty 
of patroling far-flung garrisons, where the lack of 
ordinary communications requires their presence as 
a safety measure for Marines, pilots remained in the 
air for as long as eight hours a day and occasionally 
drew small arms fire from scattered Communist 
groups. 

On Monday morning the Ist Battalion, soaked, 
muddy and weary from miles of plodding through 
the boondocks, was relieved by the 2nd Battalion. 
A CP was established at the rail-town of Chang-li, 
and patrols were sent out on Monday to scout for 
suitable roads. In the meantime, DUWKs from 
Peitaiho patroled the coast of the Yellow Sea as 
far as the Gulf of Chilihai, anticipating a possible 
evacuation of the Marines by ship. 

Early Tuesday morning armed searching parties 
from Easy and George Companies, Ist Battalion, 
left their Chang-li outpost. Communication was 
maintained with the CP throughout the eight-hour 
march by a sturdy TCS radio jeep. Reports from 
intelligence sections of the regiment, battalion and 
Nationalist Army torces placed the missing Marines 


During the negotiation parley, kidnapped Marines rummage through boxes of supplies brought 
by the Headquorters team. The most welcome items are American cigarets, candy and chow 
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The Marines’ first meal after being 
captured consisted of eggs and water 





Colonel Martin talks things over with 
officers in charge of the captured men 








Before the Marines are releosed they 
stand to questioning by Colonel Martin 
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and their kidnappers directly in the path of the 
advancing 2nd Battalion. 

Most of the natives in the villages along the way 
had never seen white men and as the Marines probed 
every possible hiding place and questioned inhabi- 
tants, they found them filled with suspicion and 
fear, until the Chinese discovered the Americans 
were friendly and not in search of loot. Then they 
passed the word along to the villages ahead. After 
they had covered about a dozen little settlements, 
the patrols were greeted by farmers carrying cool 
water and fruit. 

The two companies spent their first night in a 
potato patch. Tuesday morning at the Gulf of 
Chilihai, they had their first meal since leaving 
Chang-li when DUWKs from Peitaiho brought food. 

In the four days that had passed since the Marines 
had disappeared, one entire regiment, with air and 
sea support, had gone into action. Amphibious 
landing craft, observation and fighter planes were 
scouring hundreds of square miles of Chinese 
boondocks. 

It was learned later that during the widespread 
hunt the seven Marines and their dog were traveling 
through the interior in a commandeered oxcart 
drawn by one beat-up mule. At the icehouse their 
weapons had been seized and they had been led in 
and out of village houses in an effort to create 
confusion in their minds, and to escape detection. 
Finally, after a great deal of this hide and seek, 
they were loaded into the cart and, with alternate 
running and walking on the part of the mule, the 
strange procession made its get-away from the 
village. 

The kidnapped men were relieved when they 
found that a vehicle had been provided, but after 
a few miles of travel, they realized there are worse 
things than walking. 

“This thing must be a thousand years old,” one 
of the Marines grumbled. 

The cart seemed to have square wheels. 

The Chinese rifles spoke for themselves, but the 
Marines were curious as to where they were going 
and why they had been taken prisoner. Language 
became a great barrier; none of the men spoke 
Chinese and their captors either could or would not 
speak English. 

Aside from the fact that it would have been almost 
impossible, escape would have proven a foolish 


procedure because of the unfamiliar terrain and the . 


resultant certainty of getting lost. The likely alter- 
native was to find some way of signaling searching 
parties. 

Their first attempt in this behalf was a hearty 
rendition of the Marine Corps Hymn. The Chinese 
permitted the bellowing for about five minutes 





The Marines leave negotiation headquarters 





after the conference. 
All rifles, cartridge belts and other gear have been returned to them 


“Stubby,” the kidnapped 
Marine's canine mascot 









Land, air and sea forces went to work 






immediately when the ice detail and 


the mascot, “Stubby,” 


and then, in no uncertain terms, demanded silence. 
One Marine remembered having read about 
the use of corn leaves as a signal. 

‘“*All you do is bend the leaf over with the back 
side to the sky,” he said. “‘If they photograph the 
area the trail of bent leaves will show up.” 

Pretending boredom, the men on one side of the 
cart started bending over all the leaves thay could 
grasp. 

**Even if it didn’t do any good, it gave us some- 
thing to occupy us,’’ Sgt. Herndon said later. 

Four and a half hours after their capture the 
seven Marines were allowed to disembark from their 
cart and exercise their cramped limbs. They were 
housed in a Chinese farmhouse where they ate an 
evening meal consisting of boiled eggs and water. 
The ‘‘Kangs,”’ very hard imitations of brig sacks, 
the flies and mosquitos, made for a sleepless night. 

Travel in the daytime afforded the men a better 
opportunity to become acquainted with their cap- 
tors, who by this time were making conversational 
offerings in pidgin English. When they had been 
seized at the icehouse they had believed themselves 
to be in the hands of Chinese bandits, but the 
renegades of North China have few friends. These 
Chinese appeared to have many friends in all of the 
villages along the way. 

The seven captives had little doubt that they were 
in the hands of Communists, members of the Palou, 
or Eighth Route Army. Most of the armed Chinese 
were under 20 years of age and had been fighting 
since they were old enough to carry rifles. Many of 
the youngsters had a tendency to be salty but were 
well disciplined when officers were present. 








After traveling over the deep-rutted roads of North Chin 
oxcart, the ride back 



















disappeared 


The Marines had the somewhat dubious pleasure 
of being a popular novelty. Occasionally, one of 
the young soldiers would wander over to the cart 
and feel a Marine's leg or face. After a while the 
men began to understand that their growing beards 
and the hair on their legs fascinated the Chinese, 
who may have been rather envious, because body 
hair has always been sparse in the Orient 

Sgt. Herndon was the first to strike a sympathetic 
chord in the Communist mind. He removed photos 
of his family from his wallet and showed them to 
the officer in command. There was a surprising 
change in the Palous because, to them, the family 
is very sacred. Whenever Herndon produced the 
pictures the soldiers would jostle each other in an 
effort to see them. Each Marine in turn displayed 
his own photos and his class ring, and in pidgin 
English claimed a wife and children. The impressed 
Communist officer tried to describe his wife and 
five children. It was a good performance and, with 
the tension relaxed, the Marines were more com- 
fortable in their captivity. 

“‘Stubby,”” the canine mascot, stuck beside his 
masters constantly throughout the entire adventure. 
It is difficult for Chinese to understand why Ameri 
cans like dogs because in most of China dogs are 
treated as pests and given the same consideration 
rats and mice receive in the United States. Unlike 
his masters, Stubby refused to eat Chinese chow. 
But one of the soldiers had become fond of the dog, 
and by means of a loan from his commanding officer, 
he had bought meat for the pup. Because of the 
scarcity of food in China it is a crime against society 
to feed a dog anything that a human can digest. 
When the CO discovered what the soldier had done 
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SHANGHAIED IN AN OXCART (cont.) 


he was furious and read him off in sing-song Chinese 
with all the vehemence he could muster. 

An incident concerning Stubby tipped the Ma- 
rines off as to at least one of the reasons for their 
capture. A few days after they had been taken from 
the icehouse they were in a closely guarded village 
hut when a Communist officer entered, bringing 
him a huge, long-legged dog. He stated flatly that 
his Chinese dog could lick their pooch and insisted 
that the two dogs stage a fight before an audience. 
“‘Stubby’s”’ infuriated master ordered the officer out 
of the hut. The officer left, but returned later with 
the same demand. The third time he came back 
the Marine owner turned ‘“‘Stubby”’ on the Chinese 
mongrel and a violent scuffle took place. When the 
Communist realized that his dog was getting the 
worst of the scrimmage he struck Stubby with a 
rifle butt and his own mutt, bloody and beaten, took 
off in a hasty retreat. 

The incident brought no ill effects to either 
Stubby or the seven Marines, but it provided food 
for contemplation. It gave evidence of the Com- 
munist desire to beat the Marines at something 
before an audience and cause them to lose face 
The Communists were out to lower Marine prestige 
in North China. The seven were sure of it. 


with the semi-automatic operation, that he and his 
colleagues shot up, rapid fire, all of the Marines’ 
remaining ammo. 

With childish enthusiasm the Chinese ordered the 
Marines to field strip the pieces. Fearful of letting 
the Communists know too much, the men detail 
stripped the weapons. The Chinese soldiers were 
awe-stricken. They found it almost impossible to 
credit the existence of so complicated an instrument. 

Throughout their entire trip the Marines were 
treated well, spending occasional nights in the homes 
of wealthy Communists. In spite of the abundance 
of food served, the men found that they preferred 
to eat rice and eggs, and tea became their chief 
beverage. 

In spite of the Communists’ early disapproval of 
the Marine Hymn, the commanding officer decided 
to permit renewal of the choral incantations in the 
oxcart. The Chinese showed a fondness for marching 
songs and alternated with the Marines in singing 
their own. The Communists seemed surprised when 
the Marines learned the Palou marching song well 
enough to sing it back to their captors. 

At the village of Lo-tin, 80 miles south of Chin- 
wangtao, PFC Shipley observed his twentieth birth- 
day. When the interpreter learned this important 
event he notified the local Communist commander, 
who immediately dispatched two bottles of brandy. 

The cigaret situation had already become critical 
and the Marines had begun to borrow from the 


Before negotiations for their release became effective 


twelve days after their capture, the Marines and their 


- dog covered many miles of rugged, unfamiliar country 


The rifles taken from the Marines were a constant 
source of amazement to the Chinese. One succeeded 
in inserting a clip, but he bruised his thumb in the 
process. Another took the rifle from him, engaged 
a cartridge in the chamber and, braced by two 
comrades, fired. He fired again, and was so delighted 
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After hours of deliberation an agreement is reached and Colonel 
Martin signs the papers drawn up for the release of the Marines 


soldiers. The Chinese were eager to remedy their 
plight. They provided the men with native “‘popu- 
lar” brands, including ‘‘Blue Ribbons,” “‘Ciros,”’ 


“No 16s,” “‘Spears”’ and ‘‘ White Horses.”” The Ciros 


were the best. 
While in Lo-ting the Marines were challenged to 





a series of competitive games which were always 
attended by a large audience, further evidence that 
their captors were still making an attempt to defeat 
them in some way to build up Communist prestige. 

From Lo-ting the Marines had been moved 
northwest to Pen-cheng-chen, where they spent the 
remainder of their captivity. Here they were quar- 
tered in the high school and were given town 
liberty. 

On July 18 two interpreters were assigned to 
accompany them to Communist headquarters, where 
they were introduced to Yu-fah-lun, Commander- 
in-chief of the Chang-li district. He informed them 
they had been captured to “‘see and judge the 
Eighth Route Army.” He assured them they would 
be safely returned to their own headquarters. Then 
he dictated a message toe their CO. 

Sgt. Herndon wrote exactly as he was told: 

“*We are well now and have been all right. So far 


A Nationalist and two of the Communist 
colonels pose with Colonel Martin 


Back-slapping and handshaking are the order of the day as the 
Marines greet their old buddies on guard at a railway bridge 



























Parley completed, the seven kidnapped Marines pose for a group 
picture with Colonel Martin, a Navy doctor and Nationalist and Com- 


everything is fine. We are headed tor the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Eighth Route Army. This will 
take about three weeks, we are told. They want us 
to see and judge it.” 

Sgt. Herndon gave his rank as PFC, believing 
that the Chinese would grill a ranking man. He and 
the other six Marines signed the message. 

The Marines were given a number of lectures on 
the Communists and the Eighth Route Army, after 
which they were provided with hot bathing water, 
laundry facilities and a Chinese barber. They were 
not allowed to shave themselves. After dressing 
they attended a 14-course dinner, consisting of 
every delicacy from sour pork to bigar, a potent 
rice wine. 


Numerous letters received by 


the Marines contained 
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‘*‘We made hogs of courselves on the first eight 
courses and couldn’t touch the remaining six,” 
Herndon remarked. 

A few days later they heard the rumor that a 
special team from Marine executive headquarters 
in Peiping had arrived in Peitaiho and was negoti- 
ating for their release. The rumor was confirmed on 
July 22 and at the conclusion of another 14-course 
dinner their hosts announced that on the follow- 
ing day they would be sent to a neutral zone and 
set free 

The special team, consisting of Colonel Morris 
Martin, USA, Colonel Chen Chien, Chinese Na- 
tionalist Army and Lieutenant Colonel Lee Kwang- 
tze. of the Chinese Communist Party, and their 


references 


to the startling, world-wide news of their sensational kidnapping 





munist officials. Immediately after this photo was taken the Marines 
were released to the Headquarters team and they headed homeward 


interpreters, arrived in Peitaiho on July 17 at the 
request of Major General K. E. Rockey 

Walter S. Robertson, American Commissioner, 
asked tor the assistance of General Yeh Chien Ying, 
Communist Commissioner. The general cooperated 
to the fullest degree and issued instructions to the 
commander of the Jehol Military District. These 
orders resulted in the release of the Marines to 
their rescuers. 

The orders were carried out at 1647 on July 24, 
at the village of Ni-Ching and the seven men 
returned to their post. Stacks of mail had actumu- 
lated in their absence. They lost no time in reading 
it, and in catching up on the local news and Marine 
chow. END 


The men hurry to the Marine post office to pick up their mail 


before 


leaving by 


train for Peitaiho for further questioning 
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CAPTAL 
and His 


, WAS winter time in Quantico 
Ty In nineteen-twenty-two; 
The slum was pretty rough that night, 

And all the men felt bive. 

The hail and sleet with ghostly feet 
Beat on the bunkhouse dome; 

Some men doped out their time to do, 
While others thought of home. 


Then from the starless night there slipped 
In through the bunkhouse door 

An old Top Sergeant whom no man 

ad ever seen before. 

The hoar frost glistened in his hair, 
His eyes like star shells shone; 

His gnarled mustache hid half his face, 
And he was skin and bone. 


He sat down near the glowing stove 
And warmed his fleshless hands; 

The chill of death was in his breath, 
Like thunder his commands. 

His voice was hollow like the tone 
Of one who'd long been dead; 

But when he spoke the silence broke, 
And this is what he said: 


“Pipe down, all you devil whelps, 
And snap out of your dreams; 

A tale I'll tell you of heaven and hell, 
And the Devil Dog Marines: 

Just Captain Jimmie Bones, M.C., 
Their Skipper wrote his name; 

He was a fiend for fighting, 
He had no care for fame. 








N JIMMIE BONES 


Devil Dog 


“Have never seen so fierce a man 
On land nor sky nor sea; 

He had a scar for every war, 
And fought in ninety-three. 

When he was riled, he had an eye 
That drilled a hole through men; 
He spoke but once and no man asked 

Him how nor why nor when. 


“Now Jimmie was the headpiece 
Of a hundred brave Gyrenes: 

He used to have a whole lot more, 
Who died from eating beans. 

But them what ate the chow and lived, 
They sure were hard-boiled guys; 

They flicked the bullets off their coats 
Just like so many flies.” 


The old Top Sergeant's voice grew low. 
And at its ghostly gloom 

Men shivered, and the vermin crawled 
Upon the bunkhouse broom. 

He stuffed a live coal in his pipe 
And deeply did inhale; 

He blew the smoke clean through the roof 
And then resumed his tale. 


“They said the devil made him mean 
When he was in the skies, 

And filled them all so full of hell, 
it blazed out through their eyes. 

Then old St. Peter found the bunch 
And gave them souls of white, 

But hell still boiled up in ‘em and 
They couldn't else but fight. 


Marines 


“So Peter had to can Old Nick 
And when to earth he fell, 

He got himself a steady job 
Recruiting souls for hell. 

Well, Peter stamped Marines O.K. 
And marked them all First Class, 

‘Cause all that ever scared "em was 
To see a looking glass. 


“Now some they come from Texas sand 
So they was full of grit, 

And some was from Montana plains 
Where they'd been roughing it, 

Some more they come from old New York 
And wore a Bowery frown, 

Then some which was the toughest came 
From good old 'Frisco town. 


“Old Jimmie Bones shoved off for France 
In nineteen-seventeen, 

And shipped across the roughest crew 
The world had ever seen. 

Each one had ‘First to Fight,’ tattooed 
Across his chest in black, 

And right betwixt his shoulder blade, 
‘Watch out we're coming back.’ 


“Them hundred Devil Dogs sure was 
A bold and daring crew, 

They bit the soles right off their shoes 
Whene’er they'd want a chew. 

There wasn't one amongst that bunch 
Of them U. S. Marines 

Who couldn't spit three fathoms deep 
And sink three submarines. 
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“And when it came to shooting guns, 
Why, say, them men was there; 

They'd shave a man a mile away 
And never miss a hair. 

They'd trim the eyebrows off a lark 
A’soaring in the sky, 

Or shoot the points off falling stars 
As long’s they had an eye. 


“They cruised on all the seven seas 
And rationed on hard tack, 

They'd fought their way around the world 
And half to hell and back. 

They'd been in every war there was 
Clean up to Vera Cruz; 

The only thing they hadn't fought 
Was Huns and too much booze. 


“Now Jimmie Bones reached France O.K. 
With that all-furious crew, 

And every one turned ‘round to say 
‘No savvy parley vous.’ 

The French girls grabbed them by the hand 
And washed their necks with tears; 

The Frenchmen slapped them on the back 
And yelled them deaf with cheers. 


“Then Jimmie made a speech and said, 
‘| hear you got a war 

Around here somewheres hereabout, 
And that’s what we came for. 

But all I've got to say is this: 
Enjoy it while you can 

I'm going to clean up Germany 
If | lose every man.’ 


“The Germans heard that Jimmie Bones 
Had crossed the sea to fight, 

And when they got the awful news, 
Their feet turned cold with fright. 

So when they lamped his roughneck crew 
From off an aeroplane, 

it nearly knocked ‘em for a goal 
And some went plumb insane. 


“Said they, ‘What is this thing Marines? 
if they had said before 

They had such devil dogs as those, 
There wouldn't be no war’ 

So that is how they got their name 
Of Devil Dog Marines, 

And ever since they chased the Dutch 
Dachshund clean off the scene.” 


The old Top Sergeant rolled his eyes 
As though to recollect, 
And where he let his fierce glance fall 
It scorched six feet of deck. 
Said he, “‘No man has ever lived 
That crossed old Jimmie Bones; 
He had the power that lifted men 
Or dragged kings down from thrones. 


“A general of the Allies looked 
Out through his periscope 

And seen ten million German Huns 
A'coming on the lope. 

He bit his short mustache and said; 
‘We're in an awful stew, 

We only got a million men, 
It looks like they'll break through.’ 





“Then Jimmie Bones piped up and said: 
‘You didn't count Marines; 

1 got some hell dogs that'll chew 
The spikes right off their beans. 

‘Cause numbers don't mean nothing to 
My well-behaving crew; 

Why they ain't been to school enough 
To count the men they've slew.’ 


“The general said, ‘You win, my man, 
Go take your wild Marines 
And form a scouting party 
Just to double up the scenes.’ 
Then Jimmie Bones saluted stiff 
And to the general said, 
‘We'll break through to Berlin, sir, 
if we don’t we'll come back dead.’ 


“With that he yelled, ‘Outside, Marines. 
And snap out of your hop; 

We're going out to gather up 
The German lemon crop. 

And if | see one of you men 
So much as leave a rind, 

You'll rate the brig till kingdom come 
And sixty dollars fine.’ 


“The hundred Devil Dogs fell out 
And then they all fell in; 

And each one closed a gap in ranks 
By shaving up his chin. 

The chief cook turned up missing when 
The time for counting come, 

But he was cooking shrapnel up 
To make the crew some slum. 


“Then Jimmie Bones, he gave a talk; 
To all his men he said: 

‘We are shipping on a heavy sea 
With reefs and shoals ahead; 

But all | got to say is this: 
Remember, you're Marines, 

"Cause water settles everything, 
And that’s what our name means.’ 


“He marched ‘em on company front 
In quick and double time, 

He marched ‘em in a riot square 
And in a skirmish line. 

He ran ‘em in a platoon rush 
And then by single squad; 

And each advance ten thousand Huns 
Stretched out and hit the sod. 


“They mowed ‘em down with Browning guns 
And with their Springfield gats, 
And them they couldn't gef that way 
They stuck with bayonets. 
And when they came to trenches they 
Just shoved the banks all in, 
And tons of Huns were swallowed up 
And never lived again. 


“The Germans shot a bunch of bombs 
Of dead limburger cheese, 
But all it did to Jimmie’s men 
Was to make ‘em cough and sneeze. 
Then Jimmie lit a strong cigar 
From off a passing shell; 
Three million Huns got one good whiff 
And died from that vile smell. 


“The hundred Devil Dogs shoved on; 
Their eyes flashed liquid fire, 

Which melted guns and cannons up 
Like they were just lead wire. 

They kicked about a million Huns 
Into the River Marne, 

And if they drowned or sunk or swam 
They didn't give a darn. 


“The Germans thought that judgment day 
Had come to take its toll; 

They got the Jula in their knees 
And. trembled in their soles. 

And when they saw those Devil Dogs, 
And learned their awful yell, 

They knowed their judgment day had come 
And they was picked for hell. 


**So what was left throwed up their mitts 
And hollered ‘Kamerad'; 

But Jimmie’s men thought that was Dutch 
For talk profaning God. 

So they stuck their bayonet 
Right through them anyhow, 

And buzzards came down from the sky 
And ate ‘em up for chow. 


“Now Kaiser Bill and Hindenburg 
Was in a game of craps; 

He staked his royal crown against 
A box of ginger snaps. 

Old Hindy won the crown and said, 
‘This ain't no good to me, 

I'd sooner have a bite to eat 
Than all of Germany.’ 


“Said Kaiser Bill, ‘I'll tell you what — 
You lend ten marks to me; 

I'll pay it back in a month or two 
With French indemnity.’ 

Said Hindy, ‘Where'd you get that stuff? 
D'you see some green on me? 

| bought myself some Liberty Bonds 
From Mrs. Liberty.’ 


“Just then the Crown Prince busted in 
And said, ‘Oh, Papa, dear, 

I see some wild men coming who 
Will wreck this joint, | fear; 

I'll shoot a long range shot at them, 
And if they still persist, 

Then I'll take out a million men 
And slap them on the wrist.’ 


“The Kaiser took a peep out from 
A half raised window blind 

And seen a hundred Devil Dogs 
A’swimming across the Rhine; 

The river was a’running blood 
From all the men they slew, 

And every time they ducked their heads 
They'd drink a quart or two. 


“The Kaiser's hair stood up on end 
And turned from black to white, 

And when he spied old Jimmie Bones 
His blood ran cold with fright, 

He grabbed the Prince's hand and said, 
‘Don't fool with that wild Yank, 

He'll fill you full of bullet holes 


Where Papa used to spank. 
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CAPTAIN JIMMIE BONES (cont.) 


"What Ho, the Guard!" cried Kaiser Bill. 
‘There ain't no guard no more,’ 

Said Hindenburg, ‘The guord was shot 
Out there by the palace door.’ 

‘Where is my ally, Gott!" yelled Bill. 
‘Von Gott, he ain't at home,’ 

Said Hindenburg: ‘The Gott you had 
Was in your crazy dome.’ 


“The Kaiser's eyes stuck out a mile. 
‘What shall | do?’ said he. 

‘T'll save me and my six brave sons; 
To hell with Germany.’ 

Said Hindenburg: ‘It went to hell 
Long time before this thing; 

Ten million Huns that you sent there 
Are waiting for their king.’ 


“The outside palace door crashed in, 
There was a mighty roar 

‘Thank Gott,’ said Hindenburg: ‘I'll see 
That mush of yours no more.’ 

With that he grabbed his gat and blowed 
The brains out of his head. 

And Kaiser Bill knowed then and there 
He meant just what he said. 


“The Kaiser beat it for the door 
And flung it open wide; 

And there he met Jimmie Bones 
A'coming just outside. 

Behind him was his Devil Dogs 
With gleaming bayonets, 

And Kaiser Bill knowed they had come 
To get a whole world's bets 


“Then Jimmie gave him just one look 
That turned his gizzard pale, 

And made him wish that he had spent 
His life in some nice jail. 

Said Jimmie Bones, ‘So you're the cur 
That kicked up all this row; 

You got about an hour to live, 
So don't give us no gow.’ 


“The Kaiser's nerve went over the hill, 
His brow dripped bloody sweat; 

He got down on his knees and cried 
And got the carpet wet 

His teeth they rattled just like dice 
Do in a game of craps; 

And every word that Jimmie spoke 
Was like a note of taps 


“Then Jimmie Bones drawed out his gat 
And then he tossed it by; 

Said ‘You ain't fit enough to live 
And not that fit to die. 

You've served the devil all your life 
But now you'll work for me.’ 

And then he thought up things to do; 
Jim Bones can think of three. 


* *You'll stand a guard of twenty hours 
Around the Arctic Zone, 

With fifteen minutes off to thaw 
The marrow in your bones 


And every hour throughout the night 
You'll answer reveille, 

And every twenty years or more 
You'll rate a liberty. 


“And all you'll have to drink 
Is German blood you've shed: 

And when you're hungry you will gnaw 
The bones of German dead. 

You'll do a jolt in eighty-four 
For ten or twenty years, 

And under a hard-boiled non-com, 
You'll shed your dying tears.’ 


“Then Jimmie stopped and silence filled 
The gloomy castle hall; 

The Kaiser rose and tried to speak, 
Then fell against the wall. 

Said he, ‘I thought the devil was 
A tough and ugly guy, 

But you got Satan cheated with 
One look out of your eye.’ 


“Said Jimmie Bones, ‘Now that ain't all 
I'm going to leave you do; 

Them things is just light duty, but 
There is heavy duty, too.’ 

The Kaiser throwed up both his mitts. 
‘You win,’ that's all he said. 

He gave a yell that was heard in hell. 
And then keeled over dead." 


The old Top Sergeant paused awhile 
To hear if some would doubt; 
He sneezed a sneeze; the stoves grew cold 
The window panes fell out. 
He rolled himself a cigarette 
From sweepings off the floor, 
And lit it with his flaming eye, 
And then resumed once more. 


“Now German spies sent word to France 
That Jimmie Bones was dead; 

And all his hundred Devil Dogs 
Was slaughtered, too, they said. 

The women weeped a lot of weeps 
The men felt pretty bad; 

And all of them were mourning ‘cause 
The shock it hit ‘em bad. 


“The cook was boiling coffee up 
From just a chunk of meat; 

Said he, ‘If they is dead or not 
They'll be back here to eat.’ 

The world will mever see the time 
Marines had met defeat; 

They would have gone to hell to cut 
Off Kaiser Bill's retreat. 


“A sentry sighted Jimmie'’s men 
A'coming o'er the hill. 

And dragging on behind 'em 
What was left of Kaiser Bill. 

And when they reached old Paris, 
They was met with yells and cheers, 

And showers of gold enough to last 
"Em all a thousand years. 





“They hung a million medals on 
Old Jimmie and his crew, 
And when they took 'em off they had 
A barrel full or two. 
And ever after that each lived 
Just like a billionaire; 
They never answered reveille 
Or heard a bugle blare. 


“And all they done was bunk fatigue 
From then for evermore; 

And when they died, they went above 
And knocked at heaven's door. 

Old Peter came down to the porch 
And shouted, ‘Halt, who's there?’ 

‘United States Marines,’ said Jim, 
‘First here and everywhere.’ 


“So Peter let the whole bunch in 
Along with Captain Jim, 
And each one grabbed themselves a herp 
And sung the Marine hymn. 
And ever after that each stood 
His guard on heaven's green, 
And nary a German has got past 
The brave U.S. Marine.” 


The old Top Sergeant heaved a sigh 
That raised the bunkhouse roof, 

And those that sat too close to him 
Were blown ten feet aloof. 

He cut the sling from off a gun, 
And took a three-foot chew, 

And where he spat the floor gave way 
And hell came boiling through. 


Then from the fiery pit there rose 
A corporal of the guard; 

His face was sunk, his flesh was iron 
His look was twice as hard. 

Said he, ‘‘The detail’s still intact 
Around the brimstone floods, 

The devil's peeling onions and 
The Kaiser's peeling spuds.” 


The old Top Kicker knit his brow; { 
Said he, “All right, that’s well; 
But when you've finished with that job 
They'll start to coal up hell 
And if them billion tons ain't in 
Before they shut an eye, 
I'll run ‘em up ‘fore Jimmie Bones 
And let ‘em tell him why.” 


The corporal turned and leaped head on 
Down through that fiery mass; 

The floor closed up, the bunkhouse swoyec 
With clouds of molten mass. 

The Top arose, the lights went out 
Taps sounded, came the rain, 

A chill swept throu§h the room and he 
Was never seen again. 
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HAT 1946 World Series shouldn't be remem- 

bered merely as the one which finally dragged 

to an end the day before the National Hockey 
League tossed out the first puck, but also as the one 
in which the official Goat of the Series wasn't a ball- 
player at all. This time, for the first time, the real 
Series Goat was a guy lugging a typewriter who 
merely sat up in the press box and watched the 
contest. 

It’s a strange story and one that’s never been told 
so far because the only guys who could tell it don’t 
wish to. No one likes to tell a joke when it’s on 
himself. Which explains why the “‘Sports Experts’’ 
nominated T. S. Williams for the honor which they 
themselves so richly deserved. 

Not merely because he was the only ex-Marine 
to take a full part in the 1946 Series do we rise to 
dispute the almost unanimous vote of the country’s 
Sports Experts that Williams was the official and 
outstanding Goat of the most recent autumnal 
classic. Actually, our Sports Experts had to have a 
smoke screen to hide behind, or else look pretty silly. 
And so they selected Williams as the best possible 
smoke screen available. 


Sport scribes made Ted Williams 


of the Red Sox a World Series Goat 


to cover for their poor prophecies 


by Duane Decker 


ing drastic in 


They had t 
of the Cardinal- 


because, prior 

of the Bilge, wi 

a genuine baseba 
would prove it. 

Williams always clai 

but he never claimed to 
however, that like Babe R 
ably Albert Einstein, he’ 
He'd been in one sin x had clinched the 
pennant, and the bum he’d picked up a few 
days before the Series opened didn’t seem likely to 
pull him out of it. He had misgivings and had stated 
them, about how he might fare in that Series. But 
the sports writers were snowing the public with 
copy, and Williams was the best copy and the public 
always wants a Superman around, so the typewriter- 
luggers gave them one. They gave them Williams 
and went all out on a limb predicting how he’d tear 
the Series apart with his long, whip-like bat. 

The Series, and Williams, showed that they really 
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@ for the whole Series was 
mast but not a bust. It was still 
ip Mal Wagner's, the Sox No. 1 
Stee eollar in 13 trips to the 
plate. Had Wagner @& fea half as well as Wil- 
liams, the Sox might @Qme@ably have walked off 
with first money. But @@ of the Sports Experts 
mention Wagner as a at? No, because he 
isn’t good copy the way is good copy and 
besides, he hadn’t made cn pee silly the way 
Williams had made t Took Silly with their con- 
fident Superman predictions. 

Then there was Tom McBride, the Sox handy-man 
in the outfield who came through with an important 
first-game bingle. He wound up with a feeble .167 
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THE PEN IS MIGHTIER (cont.) 


average, 33 points below Williams. McBride it was 
who rolled out to Red Schoendienst with men on 
first and third for the final out that put the world’s 
championship in the Cardinals’ Frigidaire. And just 
prior to McBride's capping his bad Series batting 
with this crucial failure in the clutch, Roy Partee 
with a dismal Series average of .100 and a previous 
record of having struck out with the tying run on 
third in the ninth inning of the first game — had 
popped a foul to Stan Musial. At that time there had 
been only one Sox out. At that time a hit, a deep 
grounder, a long fly or a fair bunt would have 
brought that tying run across the dish. You could 
look far to find a man with better qualifications for a 
genuine Series Goat than Partee. 

But Partee wasn’t good copy, the way Williams 
was either. And Partee hadn’t made them look silly 
the way Williams had, either 

So Williams, they said, was the Goat. Not because 
he didn’t get on base often — ten times — and not 
because he didn’t field flawlessly. But because he'd 
failed to make their pre-Series columns look good. 
He’d failed to be the Superman they'd glibly claimed 
he'd be. 

They'd gone on the record that Williams would be 
a Superman, in their papers and syndicated columns 
and in a whole batch of big-circulation national 
magazines like Life, Look, Liberty, Collier's, 
Newsweek, Time and nobody knows how many 
others. They could have forgiven Williams for 
making himself or the 
Red Sox look bad. But 
they couldn’t forgive 
him for making them 
look bad. That was the 
unkindest cut of all. 

Musial came through 
as a fair-haired boy of 
the Sports Experts 
without actually doing 
much more than Wil- 
liams. Musial had led 
both leagues in batting 
and was expected, in a 
quiet way, to be the 
Cardinal siege gun. 
Musial wound up the 
Series hitting a cool 
.222, just 22 points 
above Williams. Yet 
one was a hero, the 
other a bum. That was 
because no one ever de- 
manded, as the Sports 
Experts demanded of 
Williams, that Musial 
be a Superman. They 
simply wanted him to 
be a pretty fair hitter, 
which he was. So was 
Williams. 

In addition to his five hits, ex-Marine Williams 
drew five bases on balls. This meant that he reached 
base ten times more than anyone else in the series, 
except the four top hitters: York, Doerr, Slaughter 
and Walker. 

Williams scored two runs, batted in one, for a 
total of three runs accounted for, out of a grand 
Red Sox total of 20 for the Series. This figure of 
Williams topped the run-producing results attained 
by most of his teammates and equalled that of the 
player who bid fair to: be a Series hero, old Pinkey 
Higgins. 

Could it have been his fielding, then, that made 
Williams’ selection as The Goat logical? Hardly. 
His work in the field throughout the series was 
flawless and at times sensational. He made 16 put- 
outs, two assists and no errors for a final grand 
fielding average of one thousand. One thousand 
Tris Speaker may have equalled it but he never 
topped it. 

Williams cut down one run at the plate with a 
bullet-like throw in the fourth game, and another 
runner, Schoendienst, was wiped out at second in 
the first inning of the final game, on a beautiful peg 
by this same Williams, The Goat. Schoendienst 
would have scored a moment later on a double by 
Musial. And in this same final game, Williams was 
robbed of successive triples his first two times up, 
tremendous clouts to left-center which were sen- 
sationally grabbed by Terry Moore and Harry 
Walker. But why bring that up? The guy was The 
Goat. 

All these facts, picked from the record, would 
indicate that Williams played a pretty fair World 
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Williams’ record at the plate surpassed even 
the mighty Babe Ruth's first series batting 
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ability kept the 


Cards shuffling 


Series, for his first one. Yet the facts did not seem to 
matter to the Sports Experts who had lost too 
much face with their reading public when Williams 
failed to be the Superman they had predicted he 
would be. They were only two things they could 
have done — admitted that they had been well off 
the beam in their pre-Series gushings or else jump 
all over Williams. 

They elected to jump all over Williams. 

Williams’ value to the cause of the Red Sox in 
that ding-dong Series, however, went far beyond the 
cold statistics and what they tell. Williams was the 
big threat that caused the Cardinal insomnia, by 
their own admission. Williams was the ever-present 
shadow and menace, the threat of doom that always 
hovered over them. They said so, before, during and 
after the Series. 


Williams, with one arm tied behind him, would 
have still been a distinct psychological weapon for 
the Sox, up there at the plate. He had scare value as 
no one has had it since Babe Ruth. Manager Eddie 
Dyer of the Cardinals said, after the Series had 
ended: 

“*Now that it’s all over, I'll confess I’ve held my 
breath, with the rest of the team, every time Wil- 
liams came to bat. He’s a great hitter in my book and 
likely to break up a ball game every time he swings 
a bat. Fortunately we faced him when he was not 
going good, for him, although he was going good 
enough for the average ballpiayer. But he gave us 
more anxious moments than anyone else on the team, 
even though he finally never did explode.” 

And, after the first game, which the Sox won 3 to 2 
on a tenth-inning home run off Pollet by Rudy York, 
Pollet was asked how he ever came to give York such 
a fat pitch. Said Pollet with disarming frankness: 
“I had been bearing down so hard on Williams and 
was so relieved when I finally got him that I guess I 
relaxed a little on York, unconsciously.” 

Those, of course, were the Cardinals’ own thoughts 
about The Goat 

Every World Series must have its Hero and its 
Goat. The public expects it and wants one manu- 
factured if there isn’t one. The press obliges by pin- 
ning convenient labels on convenient ballplayers. 
This year there was no question of the hero — he 
was a couple of guys named Slaughter and Brecheen. 

But there simply wasn’t any outstanding Goat 
except the typewriter-luggers themselves who had 
been looking through the wrong end of the telescope 
when viewing the Series from afar. If there was one 





Red Sox outfielder Ted Williams slides into 
the keystone sack as Marty Marion stretches 
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man who fell nearer the tradition of the proverbial 
Goat than any other single one, it was that great and 
popular shortstop of the Sox, Johnny Pesky, who 
froze in his tracks in that hard-to-forget moment in 
the eighth inning of the final game just long enough 
to allow Slaughter to cross the plate like something 
shot out of an M-1. 

But, the chances were that if Pesky had relayed 
instantly, Slaughter’s tremendous deer-like speed 
might have enabled him to beat the best throw in the 
world, anyway. Or, his slippery, opportunist instinct 
might have enabled him to get under or around 
Partee’s frantic tag. Or, his full-charging aggressive- 
ness might have simply bowled over the little Partee 
like a tenpin, with the ball squirting away — because 
Slaughter always had a ton of bricks when a run is 
badly needed. When they named him Slaughter, 
they weren’t just kidding. 

So, Pesky couldn't really be labeled a clearcut 
Goat. There were too many ifs, ands and maybes 
connected with that climactic play. Besides, Pesky is 

~ always was — popular with the Sports Experts. 
Williams never was popular with them and Williams 
was a Straw Superman they’d created, and like 
Frankenstein, their Monster had turned on them. 
Williams had committed the big sin. He’d turned 
out to be just another good hitter but subject to 
slumps and pressure, and anything less than the 
spectacular would be no good. Actually, all the 
Series proved about Williams was simply that he’s a 
human being. And that’s probably all to the good. 

The fact that T. S. had more pressure on him by 
far from anyone else in 
the Series was also ap- 
parently overlooked by 
the Sports Experts in 
their brief search for a 
juicy Goat. The whole 
Cardinal approach to 
the Series, from way 
back last summer, they 
said, was based on a 
Stop-Williams philoso- 
phy. They figured, and 
rightly so, that if they 
could stop Williams, 
the rest would take 
care of itself. 

It did. 

The fact that Wil- 
liams had suffered a 
serious elbow injury a 
few days prior to the 
first game was never 
offered by Williams as 
an alibi and never men- 
tioned by the Sports 
Experts as a possible 
contributing cause of 
his failure to blast the 
Series wide open. The 
fact that he faced a 
trick infield and out- 
field defense which even the Babe in his prime never 
had been flattered by facing — all these points 
seemed to go by the board when the Sports Experts 
decided to make Williams The Goat because he 
failed to be the genius they’d promised their readers 
he would be. 

And after crowning him the official Goat, they 
said the Series showed Williams had serious weak- 
nesses as a batter, that he was definitely on the 
downgrade as a hitter and drawing card, and that he 
never again would be the scourge of the American 
League or the World Series. 

They may possibly have never checked into Babe 
Ruth’s early Series records. The records show that 
the Babe, in his first Series as a hitter (although with 
previous Series seasoning as a pitcher) batted a flat 
.118. As things turned out, the Babe wasn’t quite 
washed up and it’s a pretty safe bet that T. S. 
Williams isn’t either. 

But the next time T. S. makes the Sports Experts 
look a trifle silly, it will not have quite such an 
unhappy ending for The Kid. He was previously 
known as The Kid before being re-named The Goat. 
All of which proves that the pen is mightier than the 
bat. Temporarily, at least. END 
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Official Marine Corps Photos 


by Corp. Vernon Langille 


Leatherneck Stoff Writer 


Corps technicians tested latest Army 


came to an end, the USS Beltrami, a veteran 
cargo transport of the Pacific war, nudged up to 
equipment under cold-weather a loading dock in Boston harbor. A ae ne 
of Marines, some from the former First Special 
Marine Brigade based at Camp Lejeune, N. C., and 
Y the rest out of the Oceanside, Calif., Tracked Vehicle 
“ School, stevedored 65 tons of supplies and equip- 
conditions in ice-locked Polar regions fic Ne caping bold, The ship, with the 
Marines aboard sailed inconspicuously, five days 
later, for a specified rendezvous with other vessels 
some place in the Atlantic. 

Thirty men made up the detachment, 21 of them 
veteran NCO’s of the Southwest Pacific, chosen for 
their combined technical skills. To most of them, 
the shoving off held none of the adventure and 
anxiety that had accompanied their wartime voyages. 


destination arctic 
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DESTINATION ARCTIC 


(continued) 


Embarked without farewells or fanfare, they had 
no knowledge that their tranquil sailing was the 
first leg of an expedition entirely new to the Corps 
The Beltrami’s crew was short-handed so the 
men turned to, standing deck and wheelhouse 
guards, taking watches and lookouts, manning the 
galleys and swabs. Some of them joked that the 
‘*New Corps’ was sending them on fall vacations 

A short time out of Boston the weather seemed to 
have turned unreasonably cold for August. Officers 
in charge were prepared for such eventualities and 
broke out special woolen Army clothing. Included 
were: heavy underwear, lumberjack shirts, turtle 





Aboord the Beltrami, detachment officers briefed the Marines LVTs, put ashore 
to be carried out climb the glacier 


on the Arctic weather, the terrain and tests 





Pike poles were driven into the snow crust 
routes. A thrust which sank five inches indicated a crevasse up the glacier 


One of the Arctic's reliable vehicular work horses is the snow-mobile. 
Gunnery Sergeant Jordan havled gear to a communications post 
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neck sweaters and three-ply socks. As the thermom- 
eter fell, ski boots with felt insoles and fleece- 
lined parkas were produced. 

Gunnery Sergeant William Evans of the First 
Division Raiders and Platoon Sergeant Ernie 
DeFazio, a First Division paratrooper, kept the 
detachment embroiled in two-fisted argument over 
who belonged to the most famous Marine outfit. 

Later, as the transport sailed into even colder 
waters, the icy Straits of Belle Isle between New- 
foundland and Labrador, there wasn’t a stitch of 
ordinary Marine Corps clothing to be seen aboard. 
During the last days of the nearly two weeks’ trip, 
school was held on the dangers of frostbite and a 
new nylon wind-proof tent was set up for all to 
inspect on the ship’s fantail. The men were acquaint- 
ed with the Army's latest development in eider 
down sleeping bags 
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to test vehicle 







An astro-sun compass ond 
was imperative when it came to judging distances and directions 


Then, when nobody expected it, news of the de- 
tachment’s destination broke as suddenly as a 
Banzai attack out of a bamboo thicket. Marines 
for the first time were conducting a limited non- 
tactical operation more than 450 miles beyond the 
Arctic Circle. To the majority of people, that vast 
expanse of ice-bound earth and water around the 
polar regions has always been a land filled with 
myth and legend. 

Robert Service in poetry and Jack London in 
prose glorified the rigors of northland life. In stirring 
language, they told of beauty and death lying 
together in beds of snow that had not thawed in 
the past 10,000 years. The Arctic myth that is 
furthest from the truth, and possibly the one most 
commonly accepted, is that human life cannot long 
endure in a land still gripped by the Ice Age. But 
the Marines and a few Canadian Army tractor 








the first night, made the beach but couldn't 
which extended almost to the water's edge 
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This Alligator, driven by Gunnery Sergeant James Thomas, pulled 
and traveled for five miles along the icecap 
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bicycle odometer, mounted behind a sled, 
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Marines tried out their sea-legs in testing 


possible for a five-man 








Skiis and snowshoes, as well as all personal gear issued by the 
Army, were retained after the exercise by each of the Marines 


units, which had previously made a 3000-mile ve- 
hicular sweep between Churchill, Manitoba, and 
Edmonton, Alberta, in their Exercise Musk-Ox, 
shattered this belief. The Corps’ first Arctic detach- 
ment was destined to go even farther north. It spent 
30 days on the ice-locked frontier of the Arctic 
North. : 

The United States Army’s request for technical 
data on adaptability of combat equipment and 
clothing to cold-weather conditions brought the 
Marines their strange assignment of fighting polar 
bears instead of Japs and scaling precipitous glaciers 
instead of lava-lacquered mountains. Vehicles, ra- 
tions, weapons, ammunition, communication equip- 
ment and camp supplies comprised the gear to be 
tested under the most rigorous conditions that an 
Arctic summer can dish up. 

From the time that the USS Beltrami pulled 
into the ice-jammed waters and put ashore her 





special Army harness 
team to haul 





1000 pounds artist, 





Sergeant 








to the opposite 


cargo, which included two Alligators and two 
Weasels, until she returned for her passengers four 
weeks later, the Marines were faced by difficulties 
that would do credit to an icebound Robinson Crusoe. 

In the original landing, one of the Weasels 
bulged its seams after it had gone through a few 
yards of bucking ice floes. Gunnery Sergeant 
Anthony Paradiso, at the tiller, had the dubious 
honor of being the first man to be sunk by ice in an 
amphib. His vehicle went down after ramming a 
harmless looking piece of ice which had seven- 
ninths of its solid mass concealed under water. 
Chief Warrant Officer James Farley, who was to 
direct vehicle testing, and Captain R. E. Roach, 
executive officer of the detachment, sank with him. 

“It was the coldest swim I ever had in my life,” 
the captain said. 

He did not realize until later that he had treaded 
water for nearly five minutes. A 14-pound pair of 


Clayton Barrow 


Five members of this 


side of 





Captain Boyd took sun-shots along the trail. Leatherneck's staff 


(smoking), was with the patrol 


phibs hit ice floes instead 
reefs; glaciers replaced 


ar’s lava-lacquered mountains 
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12-man team made it across the icecop 
the glacier which was 25 miles away 


ski boots and a heavy camera, held over his head, 
should have dragged him down. 

Sleeping tents were pitched and a galley and 
headquarters set up on a stony beach a few hundred 
yards from the base of the largest glacier in the 
vicinity. Two families of Eskimos were on hand to 
watch the camp site go up. One Marine traded his 
ski boots for their warmer fur-lined muckluks and a 
pair of home-chewed sealskin mittens. They, in 
return, offered their visitors meat from their blubber 
bins for a first-class stew, but the Marines declined. 

Later, when small-bore weapons experts tested 
M-lIs and ammunition, a 14-year-old Eskimo boy 
whose name is unspellable and unpronounceable 
and whom Marines therefore called *‘Spud,”’ set a 
new standard of marksmanship for the Corps. 

‘The kid was one of the finest shots I’ve ever 
seen,”’ said Capt. Roach. ‘With a little training, 
he could be a world-beater.”’ 
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Arctic temperatures were not 
The thermometer stood at 28 degrees when 


Marines were not allowed to hunt any small 
game or walrus, seal and bear, so sharpshooting was 
limited to pecking away at ice floes and glaciers 

When exhaustive tests of tracked vehicles began, 
drivers found it a far cry from the sunny California 
maneuvers which they had been used to. The 
Amphibs had to be inched up 40 degree glacial 
slopes before reaching the level icecap. Solid ice 
formations 3000 feet in thickness followed the moun 
tain valleys like frozen rivers and took hours of 
steady driving to traverse. They crackled and 
snapped under the slow, biting treads. At some 
stages bottomless crevasses capable of swallowing 
a whole vehicle regiment were encountered. Recon 
naissance parties were used to prod the snow ahead 
in search of the dangerous fissures 

One Alligator driven by Gunnery Sergeant James 
Thomas nosed into a huge crevasse and would have 
been lost if the hard, saucer-shaped snow cap which 
covered it had not wedged itself endwise into the 
opening. The vehicle was winched out of danger the 
following day by another Alligator 

To test hand-drawn equipment, clothing and 
rations, Detachment Commander Captain V. D 
Boyd, divided his men into two patrol teams. Each 
group pulled its own toboggan-sled with 750 pounds 
of gear, including skis and snowshoes for each man 
With the help of crampons and ski poles, Marines 
were able to scale the glacier and travel some 25 
miles inland over the icecap, where they remained 
for eight days in a strange city of two-man tents at 
an altitude of between 3000 and 4000 feet 

The men were not long learning some of the tricks 
of Arctic living. They dried their socks and under 
wear with the heat of their bodies in a sleeping bag 
Tents pitched a few feet apart, end to end, with the 
intervening space covered by ponchos added a 
galley to two joined sleeping rooms. Technical 
Sergeant Joseph Downey, the detachment's engi 


always in the 
this shot was taken 


sub-zero bracket. 
They greeted 


neering NCO, repaired tractors, watches and even 
mended pots and pans. When he came up with a 
hot-water shower that drew water from a nearby 
glacial stream, he was dubbed ‘‘ The Marvelous Mr 
Fixit.” 

Capt. Boyd was the guiding hand of the expedi- 
tion. He has been a student of Arctic weather and 
geography for many years and his extensive book 
knowledge supplements three previous trips to the 
polar regions 

‘“*In my civilian days,” he said, “‘I used to make 
the trip in anything that plied the northern waters. 
It is not hard to live on a glacier once you have 
gotten used to the devious ways of nature in sub- 
zero climates. The thing to remember is that you 
must get along on the supplies that you go in with. 
When the northern winter of six months sets in, 
between the 19th and 21st of September, the freeze 
cuts off all contact with the outside world.” 

Eskimos described one of the strange aspects of 
the enveloping night. The sky turns to ink, and the 
sun seems to shine like a dormant, liquid fire for two 
days after its official setting. This glow is only a 
reflection of the sun on distant ice as the North Pole 
tilts away from its slanting rays 

Strangely, adjustment to the perpetual daylight 
presented a difficult psychological problem which 
men of the detachment never fully overcame. In- 
cluded in the Be/trami's targo was a good stock of 
recreational equipment. In the latter days of their 
stay it was not uncommon to see Marines engaged in 
a softball game on the tundra prairie at 3 a.m. The 
monotony of Arctic life had begun to tell on frayed 
nerves. Sack time for the whole detachment didn't 
average more than six hours out ot 24 

Some of the: Marines chose to learn the knack 
of Arctic living the hard way. Lieutenant H. H 
Richardson, detachment medical officer and mem- 
ber of the U. S. Antarctic Expedition of 1939-41, 





The Eskimos were surprised when they heard they had company. 
the Marines with a handshake when they lunded 


had his hands full treating snowblindness, frostbite, 
fractures and sprains. Despite the mild appearance 
of the sun, which resembles an egg yolk suspended 
in a bowl of milk, a Florida sun tan can be very 
quickly acquired during the summer afternoons 
between two and four. The dense haze which 
covers the land fouls up a man’s perspective and 
can lead him unwittingly into a waist-high snow 
formation or over the edge of a crevasse. It can just 
as easily blind him. The infra red rays, filtered 
through an atmospheric curtain, will actually burn 
the eyeballs after prolonged exposure. 

During the dark days as well as in times of rela- 
tively good visibility, men were cautioned to not 
remove their specially-treated smoked goggles which 
had been issued along with their other cold-weather 
gear. 

Of all the equipment tested, Marines were most 
thoroughly impressed by the Army's newly-devel- 
oped toboggan harness, which made it possible for 
them to drag 1000 pounds of supplies over the 
undulating icecap. Alligators were used to haul 
the sleds over the dragon-toothed leading edges of 
glaciers. All equipment was hand-drawn from then 
on. They looked with favor on the Army’s new pack 
board on which 75 pounds of supplies can be dis- 
tributed and carried with ease. The men wore the 
loaded pack boards even when they were pulling sleds. 

The Eskimos, constant admirers of the white men 
and their iron machines, pleaded for a ride in one 
of the amphibs. Gunnery Sergeant A. P. Jordan 
consented to trek thefm in his Alligator. Jordan 
was known to the rest of the detachment as ‘* Lover.”’ 
However, the Eskimos did not share in this feeling 
of mutual affection after their ‘‘drive."’ Jordan 
nosed his blunt vehicle over one of the steepest 
slopes and opened her up. He delivered the scream- 
ing natives to the door of their small shore cabin 
after a mad 15-minute run down the side of the 





Tents were pitched so thot 
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a cook-fly made of ponchos could 
be secured between them. Each shelter accommodated four men the trail for 


Shea, 


Lieutenant 


Navy meteorologist, 
the first 


and Captain Boyd, chart 


party to reconnoiter the glacial cap 




















Marines have helped to explode 


a wide-spread belief that 


Arctic Circle is uninhabité 


The odor of food lured a polar bear into Cook William Penny's A trail party 
threw everything but the 


galley one midnight. He 
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glacier. They disembarked before the vehicle had 
stopped and disappeared. 

Five men of one patrol party experienced no less 
tension and excitement on a journey across the 
glacial wasteland. Halfway back in a sloping valley of 
snow and ice, the glacier began to crack up with the 
explosive power of an atom bomb. Sheer precipices 
appeared where gentle slopes once had been and 
craters big enough to swallow a house opened in the 
ice. Marines were on the double for two hours to 
escape a multitude of dangers. They got out at last 
but never told their families back home what hap- 
pened that afternoon. 

The geographical contours of the Arctic regions 
is one of its most beautiful, and at the same time, 
most treacherous aspects. Because the ice is forever 
shifting on its giant slides of rubble and rock, pa- 
troling parties had to mark all their routes with 
hundreds of yellow flags. In the 30 days Marines 
spent there, more than 300 feet of one glacier had 
sheared off and the surface appearance of another 
had completely changed. 

Their judgment of direction was further compli- 
cated by the uselessness of an ordinary compass at 
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such an advanced northern position. They had 
left the geographical magnetic pole behind them 
and a compass needle would be stood on end by 
its powerful attraction. Navigators of the Army 
B-29, **‘Pacusan Dreamboat,”’ had the same ex- 
perience with ordinary compasses on its Trans- 
Arctic flight. Astro-compasses, which compute di 
rection from the sun and stars, are more accurate 
but difficult to handle. For traveling, the Marines 
mounted theirs on the back end of a sled. It sat 
atop a bicycle wheel which had been fitted to 
measure distances traveled. With these two instru- 
ments, patrols were able to keep oriented. 

Capt. Boyd, whose previous visits had familiar- 
ized him with the difficulty of getting around in 
the Arctic’s perpetual haze, borrowed the instru- 
ment from the Army’s Boston weather bureau and 
stowed it aboard the Be/trami before shoving off. 

After arrival back at their shore station, men of 
the detachment spent their last days getting a final 
look at the rugged country they had successfully 
battled. Glaciers, which had been white plains, 
now reflected blue and purple in the midnight day- 
light. Mountains jutting out of the ageless forma- 
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tions rose in cones and ridges ot brown and tan with 
white caps of snow like frosting on a half-sliced cake 
Riding mysteriously far out to sea was *‘ Thor’s 
Palace,’’ the nickname which Marines have given 
to a huge iceberg that looks like a medieval castle 

Thor, who in Norse mythology is the God of 
thunder and strength, paid the detachment one 
last frightful visit. Just before the Be/trami re 
turned, he whipped down in the wind along a 
glacial slide from the mountains. Some of the tents 
were uprooted and those that stood were trans- 
formed into huge bellows in the raging atom. 
Before heating units could be secured, two of the 
still standing shelters had caught fire. 

The squall, probably caused by a quick chill 
in a warm front as it passed over the glaciers, died 
as suddenly as it had been born, leaving a detach- 
ment of confused Marines to secure as best they 
could for the rest of the night. 

On the following day, Old Glory was lowered and 
the detachment prepared to leave. The Eskimos 
saw the Beltrami off. They were happy for the 
one month of diversion which the Marines’ visit 
had brought to their far northern homes. END 
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Luscious native hula dancers could be depended upon to boost morale. While providing local 
color, these ti-leof skirted Hawaiians put several of their Marine audience “up oa tree” 





Special 


solution of war-born 


Services engineered the 


individual 


and family problems of Marines 


in the minds of Marines. No battles were 

won that day. The atom bomb had not been 
dropped, and the war, with five months to run, was 
destined to reach new pitches of fury at Okinawa. 

But on that day, from Headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., a formalized letter from the Com- 
mandant went out to all commanding officers. Its 
subject was activation of Special Services. Ms pur- 
pose: to bring to the individual Marine and to his 
dependents where appropriate, all non-military 
services affecting his general welfare which the 
Marine Corps could in any way provide 

The second World War had swollen the strength 
of the Marine Corps to over 450,000 and had sent 
graph lines rocketing off charts and straight up 
office walls. Proportionately magnified was the 
momentous task of attending all the personal prob- 
lems of the Joe Doakses freshly orphaned from 
civilian life. 

Special Services, now a branch of the Personnel 
Department, tucked away under Marine Corps 
Headquarters, was delegated to spread the oil on 
troubled waters. Through two of its subdivisions, 
the Personal Affairs Section and Rehabilitation 
Division, Special Services concocted a prescription 
for the relief of an old military disease — nervous- 


Ts third of March, 1945, is an obscure date 
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ness in the service. By absorbing from the ‘‘chain 
of command” all personal problems of Marines out- 
side of actual training and fighting, and by cushion- 
ing the rude shock that a veteran receives when he 
lands back on Civvic Street after discharge, the 
branch wrote a new chapter in military annals on 
democratic public relations. 

The keynote behind Special Services’ program for 
the period of war in which it operated and subse- 
quent rehabilitation was one of sympathetic and 
personalized relations between the Corps and its 
men. The problems which worry a man with hang- 
over persistence, reducing his military efficiency 
and destroying his feeling of well-being, were tackled 
in a friendly atmosphere. Such problems deserved 
all the consideration that it was possible to give 
them. 

You may as well wave a red cloth in front of a 
bull as try clap-trapping a Marine. In either case, 
you have to be prepared to do a passe natural. 
Old salts viewed the program with suspicion. They 
had been schooled in rugged individualism and 
maintained a hardy pride in having come through 
the hard way. To them, it looked as though the 
service might become too cushy. By the shades of 
hades and Lou Diamond’s beard, who ever heard 
tell of mollycoddling Marines? 


by Corp. Vernon A. Langille 
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But when the record was opened, Special Serv- 
ices’ program spoke for itself. Files were full of case 
histories in which Marines had been rescued from 
dilemma and restored to mental ease. Few could 
doubt the program’s over-all effectiveness. To say 
that it did as much for the ordinary, everyday 
footslogging Marine as the advent of the breech- 
loader was not too great an exaggeration. Capricious 
cavaliers began to drool with envy out of one side 
of their mouths; they spat fewer criticisms out of 
the other. 

Personal Affairs, one of the five sections of the 
Welfare Division of Special Services, executes the 
in-service phase of the program. The main cogs of 
its trouble shooting machinery are at Marine Corps 
Headquarters. From there, the section branches 
out through its numerous representatives reaching 
every post and station bearing the eagle, globe and 
anchér. 

PA catches the raw recruit when he enters the 
Corps and follows his fortunes throughout his serv- 
ice career to and through separation. In boot camp, 
where minor problems assume-the magnitude of 
major catastrophes, Personal Affairs officers are 
charged with maintaining the mental stability of 


TROUBLE 


young Marines. “The first six months are the 
hardest"’ has become military as well as matrimonial 
tenet. PA does not claim the panacean qualities of 
an aspirin tablet when it comes to relieving a boot’s 
headaches. It does not perform miracles or catch 
falling stars. But case histories prove that it gets 
things done. 

For example, keeping Marines squared away on 
their National Service Insurance was one of these 
accomplishments. The payment of benefits to poor- 
ly-chosen beneficiaries had given the government its 
share of kick-backs. Many Marines who got married 
during the war neglected to change their policy 
beneficiaries. PA officers kept after these delinquents 
until the proper changes had been made. Emergency 
furloughs for Marines in cases of death or serious 
illness of close relatives; financial and hospitalization 
assistance for dependents; mortgage extensions in 
cases of threatened foreclosures; Navy Relief assist- 
ance; information on rights and benefits under the 
GI Bill and dozens of other topics come within 
Personal Affairs Section scope. 

Arnold Mantel, a Parris Island private, was hit 
by as knotty a pair of problems as ever struck a 
boot. A loan shark back home threatened to evict 
his family for failing to meet payments on a property 
mortgage. His wife was pregnant and required im- 
mediate hospitalization. 

Personal Affairs instigated investigation of the 
case. Through the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act 
of 1940, suspension of payment was effected on the 
overdue loan. Emergency Maternity and Infant 
Care, a national program under auspices of State 
boards of health, provided free medical and after- 
childbirth care for Mantel’s wife and child. Navy 
Relief stood ready with cash assistance should the 
need. for it arise. 

Behind the section’s influence and prestige is its 
designation as liaison for Marine Corps Headquar- 
ters with two powerful outside organizations — 
American Red Cross: and Navy Relief. PA main- 
tains contact with 31 Headquarters’ bureaus and 
departmenis as well as a host of governmental and 
civilian agencies. As a behind-the-scenes operator, 
































it speaks softly but carries a big stick. It offers sug- gate such cases and make recommendations where 
gestions and makes recommendations instead of warranted. In one instance of illness at home, an 
giving commands. ’ Indiana private first class was returned from a 

Lieutenant Colonel Robert C. McDermond is Pacific base and en route home within three weeks 


director of Personal Affairs Section. He is a shrewd after his original request for emergency leave. PA 
bargainer with a paternal viewpoint on the prob- put through the recommendation and stood by to 
lems of Marines. Trouble shooting to him is a one- clear ensuing communications between the far- 
punch business. Knockouts are the only wins that flung Pacific command and official Washington. 
count and the earlier the better. When VJ-Day arose Phoenix-like out of the ashes 
Personal Affairs machinery operates at full and rubble that was Nagasaki, PA machinery 
throttle. Aside from attending the multitude of shifted into overdrive and has been burning the 
individual problems of Marines, there is casualty paper track ever since. It had to look forward to the 
assistance to administer on the outside. hectic days of discharge when the Marine Corps 
That is the program which brings Marine Corps would begin cutting back to its peacetime com- 
aid to the next of kin of deceased Marines. The plement. 
usual barrage of questions in all calibers come in The Marine coming up for discharge should be 


by letter, wire and cable, keeping batteries of able to talk ‘‘turkey”’ with separation center recep- 
stenographers burning up typewriters to answer tionists on the subjects of rights and benefits. He 





them. In the PA office, telephone receivers are should know his GI Bill as well as he knows his 
either ringing or off the hook. They are very seldom general orders. Separation is regarded as a business 
idle. deal between the Marines and his government. In 
At one stage of the Pacific war, dependency dis- many cases, it amounts to the biggest business 
charges and emergency furloughs became a main transaction in the man’s life to that date. Service 
concern for unit commanders, Stateside and over- legislation makes certain rights and benefits avail- 
seas. In training camps, commanders were able to able. It offers them rather than bestows them. The 
absorb temporarily the extra work necessitated by vet who knows the score and can ask for what he 
private consultations with Marines about their rates will not come up shortchanged. 

personal affairs. But even there, it broke into train- Officers of the section preach the rights and 
ing schedules and upset procedure. In the battle benefits sermon like rabid mountain ministers. The 
zone, it was a different story. Handling personal Marine hears it in boot camp, overseas, and again 
problems interrupted at a time and place where it before going to separation center in a series of com- 
became detrimental to unit efficiency. Prevailing pulsory lectures. He is given the word on the GI 
circumstagces usually prevented squaring away the Bill, what is rated by his depentients and how it can 
affair. In many instances, the complete case wasn't be obtained. An introduction to the separation 

known and expert advice and counsel was not center procedure is given at the same time. 
available. By the end of 1945, over 20,000 Marines had 
Rite The section’s position of liaison with other agen- been reported either dead or missing. The Corps 
cies made it the ‘‘tailored”’ organization to investi- has endeavored to assist their next of kin through 


PX profits help provide funds to pay 
for Special Services’ many activities 
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Corporal Al Shufelberger wrestles a steer 
in the Second Division's Bor-B-Q and Rodeo 
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Sailing and canoeing along New River ore Lieutenant (jg) Dennis Day entertained on 
favorite off-duty sports at Comp Lejeune Command Performance, an AFRS Marines’ show 
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TROUBLE SHOOTERS (continued) 


a unique program of Casualty Assistance. Merits 
of the undertaking were studied in a recent poll 
conducted by Personal Affairs officers. They found 
that the gain in public esteem and good will was 
well worth the efforts and cost of execution of the 
service. 

The program works on a standard operating pro- 
cedure issued by the Personnel Department. It 
requires that two copies of each casualty report be 
forwarded to PA's headquarters by Casualty Divi- 
sion. From the address of the next of kin, the Marine 
officer in the field most logically located to make 
the call, is decided upon. The file of the deceased 
Marine is taken out at Headquarters and all helpful 
information copied. This information, along with a 
request for the services of the chosen “‘calls officer,” 
is sent to the commanding officer of the reserve 
Naval district concerned. A letter is also sent to 
the next of kin advising that, if desired, a Marine 
Corps representative will visit the family to assist 
in straightening out affairs. A pre-addressed card 
to the “calls officer” is also enclosed. In 90 per cent 
of all casualty assistance cases, the next of kin has 
mailed the card accepting help. 

“Calls officers”’ are directed to give sympathetic ‘ ae 
The dreamy, full-busted dowager is gagster Bob Hope. His side-splitting banter proved to be 
@ first-class cure for wor-bred anxiety. Recreation Section engaged him for an overseas tour 


A small band composed of musically-talented servicemen journeyed behind the lines one night 
to entertain Peleliv Island's tired defenders. Current music was shipped overseas in Hit-Kits 
































information and assistance on government life insur- 


ance, National Service Insurance, personal effects, 
decorations, allowances and allotments, death gra- 
tuity, pay arrears, dependents’ pension, income 
tax, burial allowances, hospital and medical care 
and wills. When liaison is required between the 
dependent and an outside organization, the ‘‘calls 
officer” contacts the organization concerned, in- 
forming it of steps which have been taken in the 
case and what remains to be completed. He then 
files his findings and recommendations in triplicate, 
forwarding them to the Director of Personnel, 
Special Services Branch, Headquarters Marine 
Corps. 

If the enclosed card is not received from the next 


of kin within ten days after the ‘calls officer” has, 


been designated to handle the particular case, a 
follow-up letter is sent. Failure by the next of kin 
to respond to this letter within ten more days auto- 
matically closes the case. 

Timely intercession by Personal Affairs Section 
through its liaison with the Marine Corps Casualty 
Division has brought immediate payment of the 
death gratuity to numerous bereaved families. In 
such cases, the “‘ calls officer”’ indicated in his report 
the necessity for immedis*e settlement to avert 
undue hardship for the family. Expeditious settle- 


Temporary libraries such as this one set up in a chaplain's 
office, broke the monotony of life on a South Pacific island 


ment of other claims has also been effected in urgent 
circumstances. 

Transportation of war brides remained a pigeon- 
holed problem during hostilities with Japan. But 
after VJ-Day, Marines flooded both Personai 
Affairs and Rehabilitation Headquarters offices with 
transportation applications. Their war-acquired 
mates were found to be scattered halfway around 
the globe. 

An ex-Marine platoon sergeant asked for passage 
back to the South Pacific where he had a spouse 
waiting for him. His applications came to Personal 
Affairs and was referred to Rehab. Through a 
district representative of Rehabilitation Division, 
the Marine veteran procured work at a San Fran- 
cisco dock while awaiting his ship to sail. 

The application of a discharged Quantico cook 
requesting entry for his New Zealand bride plunged 
PA into the study of ethnology. The U. S. refuses 
admittance to persons of over half-Polynesian blood. 
The section's technical experts fought the case to 
a standstill, finally winning a point of precedent in 
the girl’s favor. Legal entry qualifications were met 
and transportation was arranged through our naval 
attache at Auckland. 

Rehabilitation Division, formerly a separate part 
of the Personnel Department, is now one of the 
three major components of Special Services. It was 
put on its feet back in 1943 by hard-hitting, fact- 
finding Lieutenant Colonel Brewster Rhoads. Be- 
fore being accepted, separation center procedure 








Speak softly but carry a big 
stick was SOP for Personal Affairs; 
Marines could depend upon it 


was ironed out in a San Diego discharge ‘‘labora- 
tory.”’ The “follow through,” a distinctive phase of 
the Marine Corps’ rehabilitation system, is based 
on Col. Rhoads avowed philosophy. 

‘““We took a tremendous interest in getting these 





men into our uniform. Certainly we should be no 
less interested in seeing that they get into the right 
spots after they are out.” 

The Rehabilitation Division revolves around 12 
district offices located in geographically strategic 








Only licensed operators may sail boats like these. Tests are 
given in tacking, coming about and easing the boat into dock 
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Dutch Harbor, Alaska, Marines recorded letters and speeches on blank discs and sent them to 
the folks back home. Their personalized effect made o big hit with the people on the home front 
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TROUBLE SHOOTERS (continued) 





cities throughout the United States. Each Rehab 
officer is assisted by a Womens’ Reserve officer, 
clerical section and a number of trained occupa- 
tional technicians. Offices are located in the follow- 
ing principal cities: 

Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Washington, 
D. C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Portsmouth, Va.; Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Jacksonville, Fla.; New Orleans, La.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif., 
and Seattle, Wash 

Selection of district officers is based on civilian 
background, experience and military classification 
as well as an expressed desire to do the work. Officers 
are indoctrinated in current legislation, adminis- 
trative determination and other pertinent informa- 
tion on veterans’ rights and benefits. They are 
recalled to Washington from time to time for 
periodic conferences in which they are given up-to 
date information. Within the service, Post Rehabili- 
tation officers coordinate the over-all program. They 
are located at San Diego, Camp Lejeune, Parris 
Island, Quantico and Mare Island. They supervise 
enlisted interviewers, act as representatives of the 
Commanding Officer in all rehabilitation matters 
and coordinate the work of certain representatives 
of civilian organizations who are admitted to the 
post or station under the Servicemen’'s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944. They are in close liaison with 
the district rehabilitation offices 

The “‘civilian” is taken out of the raw Marine 
in a series of blood-lettings which cover a wide range 
of disciplined activities. Consequently, when the 
veteran hits Civvie Street again — and 450,038 had 
passed through separation centers as of Nov. | 
of this year he's practically civilly anemic. Put- 
ting the “‘civilian’’ back into the Marine is done by 
subtle transfusions which begin just before separa- 
tion and carry over into civilian life 

Reception center interviewers fill out a NAVMC 
78-PD form on each candidate for discharge. This 
form includes a record of the veteran's service, data 
on employment and non-service education, and 
lists his preferences for additional training, a job, 
and the locality in which he would like to work 
Eight copies are completed, one of which goes to 
the man and another to the District Rehabilitation 
representative nearest the Marine's home 

From the time the veteran puts on his discharge 
emblem until Rehab contacts him again, he goes 
through various stages of “‘emotional"’ reasoning 
Rehabilitation Division surveys show the veteran 
has his hardest period of readjustment between the 
second and sixth month after leaving the service 
At first, he has that “it’s good to be out” feeling 
But later, a period of civilian rigor mortis sets in 
He decides that nothing is secure on the outside 
and that he is facing an uncertain future — alone 
He may even have bad thoughts about the Marine 
Corps because it cut him off so abruptly 


























The “‘follow-thru,” a 


unique step in Marine 








Corps rehabilitation, 
speeded up adjustment 








But one day, he receives a letter bearing the 
familiar eagle, globe and anchor insignia. It is a 
personalized letter from his District representative 
asking him if there is anything he can do to help 
him get rehabilitated. The Marine veteran is invited 
to “‘drop in” the Rehab office and “bat the breeze.” 
If he is not within convenient commuting distance, 
one of Rehabilitation Division's representatives will 
be around his part of the country on a specific date 
and would appreciate seeing him. 

Rehab goes to work immediately after receiving 
the man's report of separation. Taking the initiative 
in contacting each dischargee is the ‘‘ follow-through" 
aspect of its program. If nothing is heard from the 
Marine veteran after the first invitational letter, 
Rehab waits a month before sending another. After 
three months, he will receive a card from Marine 
Corps Headquarters, the reply portion addressed to 
his District Representative. Only after receipt of 
concrete evidence of the discharged Marine's satis- 
factory readjustment, or if he neglects to respond 
after six months, does Rehab close his file. His 
records are then returned to Washington where 
they are placed in a permanent file jacket. 


N RETURNING a routine questionnaire, a 

North Dakota Marine veteran informed the 
Ninth District Rehabilitation Office that if he didn't 
get a combine by fall, he was in danger of losing his 
wheat crop. Due to priorities and previous alloca- 
tions of farm machinery, his county agent was 
unable to help him 

Rehabilitation’s District officer contacted the 
Regional Manager of the Farm Machinery Division, 
Department of Agriculture. It took two days to 
cut through the red tape. International Harvester 
Corporation delivered a combine to the veteran's 
farm not long afterward. 

Another Marine veteran, who had been dis- 
charged because of a serious nervous condition, 
had spent nine years with the Corps. His ailment 
greatly retarded his muscular reactions and limited 
his employment possibilities. Several employment 
agencies had listed him “‘unemployable.”’ A prize 
example of fast talk and string-pulling landed him 
a job as night watchman right in his own home town. 

Lieutenant Colonel Frank P. Hager, Jr., chief 
of the administrative offices of Rehabilitation Divi- 


Prospective veterans are 
advised on the Gi Bill by 
occupational specialists 
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tion, explained the relationship which his organiza- 
tion has tried to promote between the Corps and 
its discharged men. 

“The job of rehabilitation,” he said, ‘is to pro- 
tect the future welfare and assure the civilian read- 
justment of this vast contingent of veterans who 
must be reabsorbed by our civilian economy. 

“Service in a military organization develops 
closer human bonds than that of any other vocation. 
The uniform is a physical expression of this fact: 
and, like a family, members grow, live, eat and die 
together. Unlike the Army, which is large and whose 
history and bonds are built around units which are 
activated and deactivated according to the require- 
ments of war and peace, the Marine Corps is small. 
Its traditions and esprit de corps are built around a 
smaller group comprising the entire Corps rather 
than units, and its history is continuous. 

“Within the military family, we believe that we 
must fulfill an obligation to our members by pre- 
paring each to quickly find social and economic 
adjustment in the civil community when he leaves 
our doors. We must also provide paternal aid and 
advice when that adjustment becomes difficult. 

“While civilian agencies are charged with pro- 
viding the actual means of rehabilitation to the 
Marine veteran, the Corps will receive the censure 
of civilians and veterans alike if the man fails 
ultimately to adjust himself. 

“To discharge a man without some adequate 
preparation for civilian life may be as fatal as the 
veteran’s future as sending him into combat without 
first teaching him how to fire his rifle.” 

“Once a Marine, always a Marine,” is a musty 
old phrase frayed at the edges. But if Special Serv- 
ices can realize the full possibilities of its new pro- 
gram, the expression may roll off the tongues of 
Marines again — with the freshness and honest con- 
viction as of old. END 























Rose, Sugar, Cotton and other 


NY foreigner coming to this country along 
about the first of the year would likely be 
amazed at the interest the American public 


Toh a games now are staples felame takes in bowls. For the annual post season football 
games played in various and sundry bowls all over 
the country have become as much a part of our 
New Year's traditions as annual resolutions or the 


America’s New Year's Day menu 
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by Sgt. Lindley S. Aller 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 
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celebrations heralding the entry of the new year 

Almost as the football season begins, speculation 
concerning who will play in the Rose Bowl, Sugar 
Bowl, Cotton Bowl or Orange Bowl, runs rampant 
Reams of publicity are written weeks ahead of the 
games. Sports writers compare the records of the 


opposing teams. Forecasts are made 


The gamblers 
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PAGEANT AT PASADENA (cont.) 


have played in the oldest and biggest of the annual 


attractions = Pasadena’s Rose Bowl 


lay their odds. Finally, the great day comes and the 
average American is either at home with his ears 
glued to a broadcast or actually in one of the bowls, 
lending a voice to the bedlam 

The bowl that attracts the most attention and 
receives the greatest amount of publicity is the 
granddaddy of them all — the famous Rose Bowl 
game, held annually at Pasadena, California. If the 
average college football player were given a choice 
of playing in any one of the post season games, 99 
out of 100 would pick the Rose Bow!. It's the dream 
postseason classic bringing together the best team 
in the Pacific Coast Conference against the best 
available eleven from other parts of the country 

The Rose Bowl game climaxes the Tournament 
of Roses parade held every year since 1889 in 
Pasadena. The famous procession consists of a 
series of rose floats built by various cities and 
organizations in Southern California. It wasn’t until 
1902 that the Tournament of Roses Association hit 
on the idea of having a football game as the climax 
of the affair. That year Michigan was invited to 
oppose Stanford University. The late Fielding Yost 
brought the first of his famed “‘ point-a-minute”’ 
teams to California and what they did to the 
Indians is not happy history for California. Led by 
the great Willie Heston, Michigan's all-time quar 
terback, the Wolverines rode roughshod over Stan 
ford, and when the dust had cleared, they were on 
the long end of a 49 to 0 score 

Perhaps because of the disastrous defeat the 
Western team suffered, no more football games 
were held until 1916. That year the Association 
decided to make an East-West football game a 
traditional part of the festivities. Each year the 
Association invites the winner of the Pacific Coast 
Conference to represent the west. The school thus 
chosen, in turn, picks its opponent usually the 
best team the nation has to offer outside the con 
ference. In the first of this series the University of 
Washington played Brown and gave the Easterners 
a 16 to 0 kicking around. The series has remained 
unbroken since then, and all but one of the games 
has been played at Pasadena. In 1942 when the War 
Department prohibited large gatherings along the 
West Coast, the game was taken to Durham, N. C 
There Oregon State upset Duke, 20 to 16 

For several years all of the games were played in 
the old Tournament of Roses park. It wasn't until 
1922 that the now well known Rose Bowl was built 
Since then all the games, except the "42 affair, have 
been played there. The University of Southern 
California and Penn State were the first teams to 
meet in the new stadium. The Trojans won, 14 to 3. 
This was the first of a string of eight victories SC 
made in the Bowl. Its undefeated record was finally 
upset last year by Alabama when the Tide swamped 
the Trojans to the tune of 34 to 14. 

Those who are familiar with the knack of Marines 
in turning up at unexpected places, might guess that 
the Corps would play a part in these games. In 
1918, when the country was in the midst of the 
first World War, the Association thought it would 
be patriotic to have two service teams play. So the 
Mare Island Marines and the Camp Lewis soldiers 
were invited. It was a rough and tough, hard fought 
battle with the Marines coming out on top, 19 to 7. 

Led by Jap Brown and Hollis Huntington, who 
later starred for the University of Oregon in another 
Rose Bowl tilt, the Islanders scored two touch- 
downs and two field goals in overcoming the Dough- 
boys. It was considered the best football game of 
the season. 
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One writer, who perhaps let his patriotic fervor 
get the better of him, described the game as a “‘ fray 
that was at once terrible and splendid. Possessed 
of the fierceness of wolves and the craftiness of 
demons, the servicemen flung themselves into the 
thick of the argument with an abandon which 
smacked of days prehistoric and primordial. Sheer 
weight and brute strength turned the tide of battle 
in favor of the ‘first to fight’ boys." 

He went on to write that the thoroughness which 
the Marines went about their business bespoke of 
long months of training with bayonet, grenade and 
grappling iron! If the Kaiser, he said, had been on 
the sidelines ‘“‘he would have cabled immediately 
for unconditional surrender.” 

At any rate the fans got quite a kick out of 
seeing the two service teams mix it up, and next 
year Mare Island was once again invited to play. 
This time their opponents were the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station which, that season, had 
made such an outstanding record playing eastern 
colleges. The Marines weren't so fortunate this time, 
and lost, 17 to 0 

The Rose Bowl has been the scene of some of the 
most exciting and thrilling football dramas ever 
portrayed on a gridiron. It would be difficult to 
pick the best game out of the long series. But if 
there must be a choice, most experts will agree that 
the 1926 contest between Alabama and Washington 
topped them all 

With George Wilson, who was probably the best 
halfback ever to perform on the Coast, spearhead- 
ing the attack, the Huskies had swept through all 
opposition to win the Conference championship. 








Alabama had been undefeated in the Southeastern 
Conference. Although it had been customary, up 
to that time, to invite only Eastern teams, Ala- 
bama’s record was so good that it couldn’t be 
ignored. Washington went in the game the heavy 
favorites. 

Wilson led the offense, and Washington scored in 
both the first and second quarters. The half time 
count was 12 to 0. Just before the end of the half, 
Alabama's coach, Wallace Wade, made a move 
that slowed up the Huskie attack. He substituted 
his two great guards, Bill Buckler and Bruce Jones, 
for the ends, and for the time being this stopped 
the Huskies scoring. 

At half time Pooley Hubert, the Tide's halfback, 
took the floor and addressed his teammates. 

“You have probably noticed,”’ he said, ‘that I 
didn’t run much myself that half. I did that on 
purpose. I’m going to do a great deal of ball-carrying 
this half and we'll have a different story to tell." 

Soon after the beginning of the second half 
Hubert made good his boast, and carrying the ball 
almost successively on straight bucks, he scored. 
A few minutes later Alabama lined up in a kick 
formation with Hubert in the tailback position. The 
ball instead went to Gillis who heaved a tremendous 
50-yard pass to Johnny Mack Brown, the now 
popular Western movie actor. Brown took the ball 
on the 19-yard line and ghost-footed down the side- 
lines for a touchdown. ‘Bama led for the first time 
13 to 12. 

In the last quarter the Tide scored again on 
practically the same play. When Washington’s de- 
fense had suckered in enough to stop Hubert’s line 
smashes, Gillis dropped back and threw another 
long pass to Brown who scampered the rest of the 
way for a touchdown. Although Wilson was able to 
tally his third touchdown for Washington, the 
damage had been done and Alabama won 20 to 19. 

This was the first of many appearances Alabama 
has made in the Bowl. The Western fans liked the 
Southerners so well that they were invited out the 
next year and wound up in a 7 to 7 tie with Stan- 
ford. The Tide has traveled westward six times for 
the game. Their record shows four victories, one 
tie, and one defeat. 

Although it didn't have the all around excite- 
ment that marked the Alabama-Washington tussle, 
another game still has the fans talking about its 
Frank Merriwell finish. In 1939 the University of 
Southern California invited Duke to be its oppo- 
nent. The Blue Devils held the kind of record every 
coach dreams about — undefeated, untied, and 
unscored upon. 

It was the fourth appearance Coach Wallace 
Wade had made in the Bowl. He had played guard 
on the Brown team beaten by Washington in the 
first of the modern games. Then he went on to 
bring three Alabama teams into the Bowl. He had 
not suffered a single defeat. Now, at Duke, he was 
out to keep this record intact. 

For three quarters the meeting was a hard fought, 
bruising struggle with neither team able to score. 
Finally, early in the fourth quarter, Duke’s Tony 
Ruffa kicked a field goal to put the Blue Devils out 
in front, 3 to 0. With SC in possession of the ball on 
Duke’s 34-yard line, with a little more than a 
minute to go, the Trojan’s Coach, Howard Jones, 
pulled a surprise move. He called on his fourth- 
string quarterback, Doyle Nave, to go into the 
fray. What Nave did to Duke will be remembered 
as long as there is a game of football in these United 
States. 
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In the '41 Stanford-Nebraska game, Stanford's Frankie Albert, No. 
right end for six yards 


13, spins ond skirts the Nebrosko 


He threw four consecutive strikes to SC’s end, 
‘Antelope’ Al Krueger. The last came with only 
40 seconds to go and was good for a touchdown. 
Previously, Nave hadn’t even played enough .to 
earn a letter. It was a finish that even the most 
imaginative Hollywood script writer would have 
considered twice before using. 

The Rose Bowl has been the scene of many stir- 
ring individual plays. Perhaps the most unusual was 
one that occurred in the 1929 University of Cali- 
fornia-Georgia Tech game. It took place in the 
second quarter. Thomason of Tech fumbled, and 
the Bears’ All-American center, Roy Riegels 
scooped up the ball and came streaking out of a 
masg of players as if to circle the huddle. Suddenly 
he turned tail and lit out for the California goal 
line. For 60 yards he cleated his way down the 
field with Benny Lom, Cal’s star halfback, in close 
pursuit. 

A foot from the last stripe Lom managed to over- 
take Riegels and convince him he was running the 
wrong way. But it was too late. A wave of Tech 
players hit the pair and they were thrown in the 
end zone. The referee ruled that the progress of 
the ball had been stopped on the one-foot mark. 
Lom went back to punt, but the ball was blocked 
and Tech scored a safety which proved to be the 
margin of victory. Both teams later scored touch- 
downs, but the final score ended with Tech on top, 
8 to 7. 


Duke's Tipton mokes a gain in 
the ‘39 battle against U.S.C. 







Now it’s an ironic feature of the sporting world 
that, for his error, Roy Riegels will live forever in 
football history as the “‘man who ran the wrong 
way.”’ Hundreds of thousands of people will never 
forget that run, but few will recall the magnificent 
playing the heart-broken man turned in during the 
second half. He was all over the field breaking up 
Tech’s running attack, but to no avail. His mistake 
cost Cal a victory. 

Another play that will long be in the memory of 
the fans is the one that occurred in the 1921 Cali- 
fornia-Ohio State affair. This was the first of Coach 
Andy Smith’s celebrated California ‘* Wonder 
Teams” to appear in the Bowl. Playing end for 
Cal was Brick Muller who, since then, has made 
most of the all-time selections for that position. He 
was a huge man whose large hands made him an 
ideal passer and receiver. He could run brilliantly 
upon receiving a pass or on end-around plays. He 
was an end, tackle, fullback, and tailback, all in one 
package. 

In the second quarter Muller received a lateral 
on his 40-yard line and fading back to his 30, 
heaved a tremendously long forward pass to Brodie 
Stephens, Cal’s other end, who took it just as he 
crossed the goal line. Since that time the length of 
this supposed 70-yard pass has been disputed. At 
any rate it was one of the longest touchdown 
passes ever thrown in a major game, and took the 
heart out of the Buckeyes. Cal went on to win 
28 to 0. 

That was the first and only appearance of a Big 
Ten eleven in the Bowl. (Formerly called the “* Big 
Ten,”’ the conference of mid-west teams became the 
“Big Nine”’ when the University of Chicago aban- 
doned football.) Other teams from that conference 
have been invited many times, but have been 
unable to accept the invitation because of a con- 
ference ruling. Coast officials would like to make the 


in the '35 game, Stonford's Bobby Grayson (lower right, dork 
jersey) is lunging for a ball fumbled by Alabama's Angelich 


Rose Bowl game an annual affair between the win 
ners of the two conferences. 

EDITOR'S NOTE — At the time of this writing the 
Big Nine was polling its members on a pro- 
posal to compete in the Rose Bow! game for 
the first time in 26 years. The proposal! calls 
for a five-year contract, but only three suc- 
cessive appearances by a Big Nine representa- 
tive. Such a situation would leave the door 
open for other major teams to compete in 
1950 and 1951 

There has been a great deal of controversy as to 
which has been the greatest team to play in the 
Bowl. Mid-western fans will say that the Notre 
Dame aggregation of 1925 topped them all. This 
was the year that Knute Rockne had his ‘Four 
Horsemen and Seven Mules."" The backfield of 
Layden, Crowley, Miller and Stuhldreher was un- 
questionably one of the best of all time. Rockne 
once said that ‘‘their strength and weakness dove- 
tailed perfectly."" Sweeping through the regular 
season without a defeat, they met a Stanford team 
led by the immortal Ernie Nevers, who served as 
a Marine captain during World War II. 

Elmer Layden ran wild that New Year's day, 
intercepting two of Nevers’ passes and returning 
them 70 and 65 yards for touchdowns. He 
also scored on a 35-yard run. Nevers turned in the 
greatest game of his career, tearing off huge chunks 
of yardage, but was able to score only once. The 
Irish won, 27 to 10 
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This flower- and girl-bedecked replica of the flattop Shangri-la was the winner of the 1946 
Tournament of Roses float contest. The carrier itself was in the Long Beach harbor at the time 


Knute Rockne later quipped that “‘Pop Warner's 
pass play was the greatest scoring medium I have 
ever seen. Either he scored on it or we did. It never 
missed.” 

The statistics of this game show how little such 
figures mean when the final returns are in. Stanford 
gained 316 yards in running to Notre Dame's 186, 
138 yards passing to South Bend’s 56, and collected 
17 first downs to the Irish seven. 

Later Pop Warner tried to make something out 
of the fact that the Indians outgained and out- 
downed the Irish. After listening to this for awhile, 
Sleepy Jim Crowley, the Irish left half, remarked, 
‘“‘and next year I hear they are going to give the 
American League Pennant to the team that left 
the most men on base. They aren't going to count 
runs any more.” 

Dixie fans are prone to believe the Alabama 
team that played in the 1935 game was the greatest 
of all Rose Bowl elevens. With Dixie Howell doing 
the throwing and Dor. Hutson the receiving, "Bama 
went through the regular season without suffering 
a defeat. Hutson first received nation-wide pub- 
licity for his pass catching in the Rose Bowl. Since 
then, in professional ranks, he has gone on to be 
recognized as the greatest pass catcher of all time. 


One of the largest crowds ever to witness a Rose Bowl game was this 
one of 93,000. It saw Georgia beat UCLA in 1943. This shot was taken 
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““Vow Boys.” 


It’s doubtful if ever another man could turn at 
such sharp angles to receive a pass when traveling 
at top speed as well as could Hutson. In the years 
to come, whenever forward-pass catching is men- 
tioned his name will be a standout. 

The Tide was to meet Stanford that year, the 
second of three successive appearances for the 
The Indians had received this nick- 
name the year before when, composed mostly of 
sophomores, they had vowed never to be beaten 
by Southern Cal. Stanford got off to a good start in 
the first period by scoring a touchdown and the 
fans settled back in their seats, confidently expect- 
ing to see an Indian victory. 

But they weren't prepared for what was to 
happen in the second quarter. Howell and Hutson 
literally exploded. Three times "Bama scored in 
that quarter. The first was on a long pass from 
Howell to Hutson, followed by Dixie’s 67-yard run 
for another. His substitute, Riley, came in shortly 
after this and fired another strike to Hutson for a 
score. All told, Howell and Riley completed eight 
out of nine passes thrown in this quarter. It was as 
dazzling a passing and running exhibition as had 
ever been seen in the west, and Stanford was left 
groggy. The Reds came back in the final period to 


brought no reduction 
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score another touchdown, but the Tide matched 
this when Howell once more scored to make the 
final score 29 to 13. 

It would be hard to pick the best Western team 
ever to play in the Bowl. Some think the choice 
would have to go to the 1941 Stanford team that 
beat Nebraska, 21 to 13. This was the first year 
Clark Shaughnessy coached on the coast, and 
under his tutelage Stanford was the first major 
college team to use the T-formation. Because of 
that Shaughnessy thinks this game is very important 
in the history of collegiate football. It sold the T. 

That season Stanford possessed one of the best 
backfields ever to pack the pigskin. Frankie Albert, 
the quarterback, was a veritable magician with the 
ball. He was a gifted field general and a topnotch 
left-handed passer and kicker. At fullback the huge 
Norm Standlee, weighing 220 pounds, had the drive 
of a runaway freight train. Pete Kmetovic, left 
half, possessed terrific speed and a marvelous change 
of pace. Perhaps the most valuable of them all was 
Hugh Gallarneau who could do everything well. 
This was an ideal combination for Shaughnessy’s 
T strategems. 

Although the Cornhuskers surprised the Indians 
by marching to a quick touchdown a few minutes 





as the teams underwent their warmup drills before the fray. Wartime 


in the size of crowds at the annual classic 
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One of the biggest bow! upsets 


was Columbia’s 7-O win in the 


mud over highly rated Stanford 





after the game started, Stanford came roaring back 
and tied the score on Gallarneau’s 11-yard off-tackle 
run. At half time the score was 14 to 13 in favor of 
the Reds. The best play of the game, and one of the 
most breath-taking ever witnessed in football any- 
where, was Kmetovic’s return of a Nebraska punt in 
the second half. He took the ball near midfield, 
waited a moment for his interference to form, and 
then, skirting the sidelines, raced all the way for a 
touchdown. Not a Nebraska man was left standing 
in his path. No one had touched him. 

Upsets are dime-a-dozen in the Rose Bowl. The 
most decisive of these was the 1930 game between 
Southern California and Pittsburgh. The Panthers 
went into the Bowl boasting an undefeated record 
and four All-Americans — Tom Parkinson, full- 
back; Ray Montgomery, left guard; Toby Uansa, 
left half; and Joe Donchess, left end. SC, on the 
other hand, had lost two games and had only one 
All-American end Francis Tappaan. 

Although Western writers rated the game as a 
toss-up; the east overwhelmingly favored Pitt. Both 
Pop Warner and Knute Rockne picked the Panthers. 


Yet, probably never in the history of football had . 


a team with Pitt's record been so completely routed. 
Within ten minutes after the game started Southern 
Cal had scored twice. At half time the Trojans led 
26 to 0 and a few minutes after the start of the third 
quarter made it 33 to 0. 

Russ Saunders and Marsh Duffield put on one 
of the most brilliant passing attacks ever seen in 
any game. The Trojans scored in every quarter, 
and before the final gun sounded Howard Jones 
had used every man on his bench. Pitt managed to 
score twice against the reserves. The final score was 
47 to 14. It was the most crushing defeat suffered in 


Too late! White-shirted Stanford players converge on the fast, elusive 
Dixie Howell but the harm is already done. Howell, No. 11, is crossing 


the Bowl since the game had become an annual 
affair. Jock Sutherland, then Pitt’s coach, will 
never forget that one. 

The 1934 struggle upset all the pre-game dope. 
This was the first game in the Bow! for Stanford’s 
““Vow Boys.”” They chose as their opponents Lou 
Little’s Columbia Lions. Practically everyone picked 
Stanford to win. They were bigger by dozens of 
pounds and had played the toughest opposition. 
The Lions, on the other hand, had been outclassed 
by Princeton, 19-0. But the experts neglected to 
account for a heavy ‘‘California dew’’ that made 
the Rose Bowl look like Lake Michigan, and a 
fighting Columbia team that was determined to win 

Playing on the waterlogged gridiron the cagey 
Lions made one excellent drive for a touchdown and 
spent the rest of the afternoon holding back the 
desperate, muddied, Stanford giants in a series of 
goal line stands the equal of which had never been 
seen at Pasadena 

In the second quarter Columbia had the ball on 
Stanford’s 17-yard marker. Montgomery of the 
Lions started for the center of the Stanford line, 
and then, unnoticed, slipped the ball to Al Barabas 
on a reverse. Barabas swung around left end, where 
Keith Topping had been taken out by two Colum- 
bian blockers. Bob Hamilton, Stanford's left half, 
had been suckered out of position for a fraction of 
a second because he thought Montgomery had the 
ball. Barabas traveled to and over the goal line un- 
molested. Topping, by the way, is the Keith Top- 
ping who later became a Marine Combat Cor- 
respondent. 

This was the only score of the game. An enraged 
Stanford team led by Bobby Grayson, the Reds’ 
great fullback, drove deep into Columbia territory 


the goal line standing up. Little Dixie was the big gun as his Alabama 
team went on to win this ‘35 fracas. ‘Bama has five Rose Bow! wins 









four times. But each time it was stopped. Once the 
Reds had the ball on Columbia's four-yard line with 
a first down, but they were unable to score. It was 
a richly-deserved victory for the scrappy Lions 
Like football in general, the Rose Bowl suffered 
during the war years. The caliber of the teams and 
the games themselves did not rank with those of 
the past. This year should bring a change for the 
better. 
: The following is a list of all R 
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1919 —- Great Lakes 17 Mare ad 0 
1920 —- Harvard 7 -- Oregon 6 
1921 California 28 - Ohio State 0 
1922 — California 0 — Washington & Jef- 
ferson 0 
1923 Southern California 14. Penn State 3 
1924 — Navy 14 — Washington 14 
1925 Notre Dame 27 Stanford 10 
1926 — Alabama 20 -- Washington 19 
1927 Alabama 7 Stanford 7 
1928 —— Stanford 7 —- Pittsburgh 6 
1929 -— Georgia Tech 8 —- California 7 
1930 Southern California 47 Pitts- 
burgh 14 
1931 Alabama 24 — Washington State 0 
1932 Southern California 21 Tulane 12 
1933 - Southern California 35 -Pittsburgh 0 
1934 Columbia 7 Stanford 0 
1935 Alabama 29 Stanford 13 
1936 Stanford 7 Southern Methodist 0 
1937 —- Pittsburgh 21 Washington 0 
1938 California 13 Alabama 0 
1939 Southern California 7 Duke 3 
1940 Southern California 14 Tennessee 0 
1941 Stanford 21 Nebraska 13 
1942 —- Oregon State 20 -- Duke 16 
1943 — Georgia 9 —- UCLA 0 
1944 Southern California 29 
ton 0 
1945 Southern California 25 — Tennessee 0 
1946 Alabama 34 —- Southern California 14 
END 
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by Corp. Vernon Langille 


Leotherneck Stoff Writer 


the little men who were not there. This yarn 

is different. It’s about the little man who was 
everywhere, and always before anyone else. We 
speak of Kilroy. 

Don't ask his first name or initials. We never heard 
them and we don't believe anyone else has. But we 
can tell you this. He's a combination Paul Bunyan, 
Mephistopheles and Sergeant York, with a dash of 
megalomania thrown in. 

In a sense, Kilroy lifted himself out of Army 
obscurity by his own bootstraps. He made a busi- 
ness of contradicting all the rules of wisdom, pru- 
dence and modesty. Some say that a man's ambi- 
tion must be small to spend time writing on a 
washroom wall. But to Kilroy, such sage admoni- 
tions were as out of date as the muzzle-loading rifle. 

He became World War II's best-known GI by 
scratching his name on head walls from Broadway 
to the Ginza. No one ever saw him. No one ever 
caught up with him. Still, he preceded soldiers, 
sailors, Marines and airmen every place they 
went. 

All we know of Kilroy’s pre-war life is based on 
supposition. He is reputed to have worked as a poor 
shipping clerk in a big department store. In the 
course of his employment, he shipped one thing or 
another to practically every city of consequence on 
earth. He studied the history and geography of 
these cities and their countries. He became a walk- 
ing atlas with an insatiable desire for travel. But 
for some unexplainable reason, Kilroy never went 
any place before the war, not even for his vacation. 

It is a well-known psychological fact that re- 
pressed personalities, when given an out. will pop 


‘i HE world has heard its share of stories about 


~ like peas from an overripe pod. They will flee the 
. humdrum existence of their old lives and take on 


new personalities. Kilroy became one of these 
chameleon characters. 

When the war came along, it gave him the oppor- 
tunity of his lifetime. A sleek-gammed Broadway 
chorus girl couldn’t have expected more from her 
aged and enamoured benefactor than Kilroy got 
from his government. 

“‘We'll give you money,” said the Army pay- 
master. 

“We'll give you beautiful clothes,” said the 
quartermaster. 


“We'll give you travel,” said Kilroy’s first 
sergeant. 

And so it happened that Kilroy went to Europe, 
a kept man with steerage accommodations, along 
with 10 million other GIs. 

At a very early stage in his military career, he 
developed into one of the “‘fuzziest’’ characters 
to ever get on a first sergeant’s roster. He became 
about as hard to keep track of as blown thistle 
down. Then the lacy annals of fiction swallowed 
him up and he took his place with the famous 
mythical people of American prose and poetry, like 
Casey Jones, Dan Magrew, Sam Magee and Bunyan. 

GIs believe that Kilroy went AWOL that first 
day in Europe. At least, he was never again identi- 
fied with any particular unit. He became the only 
man in the service who, never having missed a 
beachhead, was never known to have hit one. Even 
if landings scheduled for the same day were conti- 
nents apart, Kilroy got to all of them, and some- 
how before his buddies. 


Bmore sergeant walked out of the Quon- 
set hut that morning with the muster roll in 
his hand. 

‘Answer to your names,’ he commanded. 

**Keefer?” 

‘Here, sir!” 

“King?” 

“*Heah, sa!”’ 

‘“*Kilroy?” 

**Anybody see Kilroy?” 

The sarge crossed out the name with a vicious 
stroke of his pencil and made a notation at the end 
of the line. 

“*Check Kilroy. He was here.” 

From that day forward, Kilroy was free to come 
and go as he pleased. Wherever American service- 
men went after that, they found that Kilroy had 
preceded them. He taunted the Marines and ag- 
gravated the Navy. Army Airforce men figured they 
had seen all there was to be seen, and had seen it 
first, until Kilroy came along. He gave them more 
headaches than a pack of Gremlins. . 

A scrawled note stating, ‘‘You’re late, buddy, 
Kilroy has already been here’’ decorated a gun 
emplacement high on a mountain inside Japan. As 
far as was known no wartime American trooper, 
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ever before had set foot on Japanese soil. The mes- 
sage was discovered by a bunch of red-faced Marines. 
They had gone up the mountain to dismantle a big 
gun. 

On Guam, after President Truman announced 
the Jap surrender, notification appeared on an office 
wall that Kilroy had signed the peace there. 

The Army’s Sixth Ferry Group rented a house 
in Long Beach, Calif., for one of its lieutenants. 
Among the furniture was a baby crib with a sign 
on it. 

**Kilroy slept here.’ 

“*Well, I'll be,’’ said the louie with soft-spoken 
awe. 

Similar comments were made by airmen in 
Europe, Africa, India and China. In Australia, New 
Guinea, the Philippines and islands scattered around 
the South Pacific, they read the record of the man 
from everywhere. 

At last, pilots began fighting the satirical-minded 
GI. They challenged his insults to their globe- 
circling reputation. On the wail of a building at 
Canten Island airfield, one of the most isolated spots 
in the Pacific, a ferry pilot made a triumphant entry. 

“*I was here before Kilroy!” 

His vengeance was short-lived. An answer ap- 
peared in less than an hour. 

“Like hell you were. I was here when this place 
was only a gleam in the CO’s eye. Kilroy.” 

A large sign is posted on Kwajalein Atoll in the 
Marshalls. It informs the disgruntled visitor that 
on Kwajalein there is, ‘‘No grass atoll. No trees 
atoll. No water atoll. No women atoll. No liquor 
atoll. No fun atoll.” 

A pilot wrote: 

“‘And no Kilroy atoll.” 

The addendum that appeared the following day 
stated: 

“*T just didn’t pause atoll. Kilroy.”’ 

Navy ships carried the mysterious GI to nearly 
every seaport town on the globe. In the belly of 
transports, loaded with Marines and soldiers, aboard 
cruisers and super dreadnaughts, Kilroy penned his 
cryptic notes with the abandon of a school boy. 
After the German rocket dumps were discovered, 
Kilroy is thought to have commandeered a V-2 for 
his own personal use. One pilot is said to have found 
a note on the side of his plane which Kilroy put 





there when he pulled up beside him in his jet- 
propelled taxi. 

Many a commanding officer tried to crush Kilroy- 
ism under the weight of superior rank. A CO at 
the Herrington, Kans., air base was plenty sore 
when he opened a new sanitary head for a hygiene 
demonstration and found that Kilroy had already 
inspected it. Ground crewmen armed with kiyi 
brushes were detailed to clean up the place. A notice 
was posted declaring Kilroy officially dead. 

‘“*Anyone who does not believe Kilroy is dead and 
is found writing on these walls can see the com- 
manding officer.” 

The ink on the CO’s order had hardly dried 
before it was countermanded by a person signing 
himself as Kilroy’s Ghost. 

Pilots after the war continued their manhunt, 
seeking answers to the same old questions. Who is 
this Kilroy guy? To what outfit did he belong and 
what was his rank. GIs asked the WAC rescued 
from Shangri-La in New Guinea whether she had 
seen any sign of him. She said that she had not. 
Diebolds, the famous jungle man of the Search 
Rescue Group of the AAF, reported no trace of 
Kilroy up in the White Lolo country. 


T ROGERS FIELD, Hawaiian Islands, a 
slotted box has been sent up on one of the 
buildings to receive Kilroy mail. Bulletin board in- 
Structions say that he has been there. At Hickam 
Field, Oahu, ‘‘ Kilroy Island’’ is inked in on the 
huge map which hangs in the transient officers’ 
quarters. The prodigal GI discovered it in 1944. 
Kilroy is said to have gone to Ledo Beach Separa- 
tion Center in 1945 and gotten his discharge with 
thousands of other GIs. Since then, he has lost no 
time promoting himself on the outside. He has hit 
the comic strips and has been the subject of several 
newspaper and magazine articles. A ‘‘ Kilroy Song,” 
with words by Robert Smock and music by David 
Broekman, eulogizes his uncanny faculty for getting 
around: 


One day while off limits in Paris 

In a Ca-fay whose name I can’t 
spell, 

Was an old man who couldn't 
speak English 















And his niece, a young madem- 
oiselle; 

No one understood the old French- 
man, 

He said Parley voo Fran-say, Mo- 
Seer? 

But she said with a smile, 

In American style, 

Hi, Kid! Kilroy was here. 


On the road between Burma and 
China, 

I was riding along in a jeep; 

The mountains reached halfway 
to heaven 

And the 
deep. 

There in the glade stood a maiden 

With brown eyes smilingly clear; 

She came from the farm 

And tatooed on her arm 

It said: Kilroy was here. 


valleys were 10 miles 


One newspaper had a run of Kilroy letters from 
Paris recently. It would seem that the great and 
moody city, which GIs loved so well, had temporarily 
recalled its former khaki-clad wanderer. It is sup- 
posed that Kilroy went to Paris by plane with 
delegates to the peace conference and that he was 
a silent spectator at the opening sessions of the 
historic meeting. 

In his off hours, he frequented some of the old 
haunts. He is no stranger in the French capital. 
His name can be found in practically every GI- 
visited cafe and bar. He is said to have visited 
Mille. Ilonka of the Follies-Bergere. Kilroy always 
liked the Ilonka woman. 

Operation Crossroads attracted him and he left 
his name scribbled on the battleship Pennsylvania. 
It is a pleasing thought to assume that he was at 
Bikini as a personal representative of all the soldiers, 
sailors, Marines and airmen who fought in this war 
and whose lives the A-bomb may have indirectly 
saved. 

It is obvious that Kilroy has not settled down to 
his pre-war sedentary life. Whether he will ever go 
back to his old job at the big department store is 
doubtful. His travel and international fame have 
left him restless. 

We have been watching for his name to come up 
on an application for $20 a week with the Veterans 
Administration, but it never has. It would be one 
way of pinning him down to a man and an identity. 

However, people who claim to know Kilroy better 
than I do say that he is on the receiving end of a 
nice piece of change from other sources, If you have 
one of those big, chiming electric clocks in your 
city, you may have asked yourself who-winds it. 
When you close the door of a mechanical refrigerator, 
who switches off the light inside? 

It’s Kilroy. He is the only man we know of who 
has ingenuity enough to hold down such a job. END 
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The Invasion 


Steve M. Palsa, whose illustration won 
first place in the Leatherneck contest this 
month, is out of the Corps and attending 


Carnegie Tech. He enlisted when he was 17, 
joined the Ist Bn., 21st Marines on Guadal- 
canal and served on Guam and Iwo Jima. 
He was discharged in December, 1945. 
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Everyone who read the Quantico Sentry 
during 1945 will remember the cartooning 
of former Sergeant George Ward. Enlisting 
at Philadelphia in 1940 he saw action with 
the Seventh Marines on Guadalcanal, New 
Britain and Peleliu. Returning to the States 


he joined the Sentry staff in January, 1945, 
and remained there until his discharge in 
September, 1945. These offerings took first 
place in the cartoon division of the 
Leatherneck contest. 












Peleliu, U.S.A. 


that no one seemed to notice it at first. 

There was a little shaking and a rumble 
which could have been another thunder- 
storm, because during this time it had 
been raining a lot, and especially at night 
there had been much lightning, as this 
was the rainy season. It started at night 
when nearly everyone was asleep, but 
those few awake on guard and communi- 
cation watches, and at sick bay, knew at 
once that the island was moving. There 
was no mistaking because it picked up 
speed right away, and you could feel the 
fresh breeze in your face and see the 
clouds go by, and every once in a while 
there was a gentle rolling as though the 
island was passing over a large wave. 

In a short while, lights went on all over 
the island. Everyone got up and began 
asking questions, and some went to the 
chapel to pray because they thought this 
was the end of the world. The fire depart- 
ment was called out but no one knew 
where to send the fire trucks. Down on 
the strip they tied down all the planes to 
keep them from blowing over and rolling 
around. 

The general called up the naval base 
and wanted to know where the island was 
heading, and then he sent messages to 
Guam and told them that Peleliu was 
moving. The navigators at the naval base 
took bearings on the sun, which had risen 
in the meantime, and from their charts 
determined that the island was pointing 
east northeast. 

As time went on, the island increased 
its speed and no one knew where they 
were going, and soon the chapel was 
filled, and many more standing outside 
trying to get in. 

Some went down to the beach to watch 
the ocean, and a few days later a spot of 
land came into view and the navigators 
said it was Eniwetok. By this time, every- 
one knew that if they kept traveling in the 
same direction they would eventually reach 
the United States. 

Now on Peleliu there were a few men 
that wanted to return to America very 
badly, and they began packing their 
clothes, and turning in their rifles and 
bayonets and helmets, and other govern- 
ment issue. 

About a week later the navigators 
estimated that they were just a few miles 
south of Hawaii, and at the present rate, 
that they should reach California by the 
end of the week. Of course, the weather 
was turning cooler and everyone went to 
the supply depot for warmer clothing. 
And there was great rejoicing by all 
because the hot days of the tropics were 
a thing of the past, and everyone looked 
forward to seeing snow on the ground 
and wintry winds again. 

More days passed and many birds began 
to fly over the island and then one morning 
just after sunrise, a lookout at the top of 
Bloody Nose Ridge spotted land, and after 
a while you could see San Diego very 
clearly, and the little white houses on the 
hillsides, and all the ships in the harbor, 
and many planes were flying overhead. 
Practically everyone had their liberty 


I’ HAPPENED so suddenly and quietly 


clothes on and were crowded down at 
Orange Beach, which was the leading 
point on the island, or the bow. 

It was very hard to maintain order be- 
cause many of the men hadn’t seen Calif- 
ornia for two years, and they were looking 
forward to the return with great anticipa- 
tion. The military police were all over and 
they did their best to prevent some from 
leaping into the water and swimming 
ashore, but still many tried it because 
during the long tiresome months in the 
Pacific they had often threatened to swim 
home, or take a rowboat. Now this was 
the chance they had been waiting for 
because they were near the mainland now. 

The rest of the men were lined on the 
beach according to discharge points, and 
those with the most points were at the 
head of the line, while those with the least 
were in the rear. There was much confu- 
sion here because some, in the excitement 
and scramble, forgot how many points 
they had, and others claimed they had 
more than they really deserved because 
they wanted positions near the head of 
the line. 

While all this was taking place, the 
island slowly pushed into the harbor and 
went up against the shore like an LST, 
and at last it stopped moving after the 
long voyage across the Pacific. 

The general went ashore first to find 
out where to send the men, and to inquire 
about transportation and food. But after 
an hour, he came back on the island and 
he was very sad and it looked as though 
he had tears in his eyes. He gathered all 
the men about him and said he had some 
bad news for them. He said that the navi- 
gators had forgotten to ask permission 
where to dock the island when they were 
entering the harbor, and the port director 
said Peleliu would have to wait until 


~ more space was available there. He also 


said that Saipan and Ulithi had arrived 
two days earlier and were taking up all 
the room in the harbor. ARTHUR J. BREW 


Shipping Over 


E WAS awakened in the middle of 

the night by the rain. It started 

lightly and increased in intensity 
like all tropical squalls, and then died 
away as suddenly as it had appeared. But 
a chill breeze ran through the hut, and 
the branches of an overhanging coconut 
tree slapped tirelessly against the roof. 
The night was dark and damp and mourn- 
fully silent. 

He lay there in the dark contemplating 
the black stillness, and the only sound 
was the regular breathing of his com- 
panions and the tree branch outside. He 
thought of the previous day's events and 
the hotness and the monotony of life on 
the island, and of the tiresome days to 
come, stretched out endlessly before 
him. He considered everything that made 
up his present routine, and like a dream, 
it all passed before his eyes in steady pro- 
cession, but swiftly and without order or 
meaning. He thought of the vast green 
ocean pounding the reefs and the way it 
crawled in and out of the lagoon, and of 
the winding coral roads, chalk white and 
blinding in the noonday sun, and the 
pasty potatoes and flat coca colas, the 
irregular mail plane and the letters 
from the States that said, ‘‘Hurry Home.” 


He heard coughing jeeps, and lonely birds 
singing in the night, and crickets chatter- 
ing in the thick trees. He tasted black 
co and boned chicken cooked in too 
much grease, and he picked little bugs 
out of the bread, and tried to swallow grape- 
fruit juice without tasting the acid. 

He considered Christmas Eve when the 
temperature was over 100 all day, and 
the nostalgic carols that poured from the 
— and the chapel bells that pealed at 

usk. 

It was raining again and he turned over 
on his side and closed his eyes to the 
darkness, and tried to project his thoughts 
across the sea and back to his native land 
and his family. 

He could see the farm standing alone 
in a vast ocean of wheat like an anchored 
ship, and the small herd grazing on the 
hillside. He went down the dusty road off 
the main highway, through the gate into 
the garden, and stopped near the large 
gray porch before entering the house. He 
thought of the long, back-breaking hours 
spent in the field behind a sluggish plow, 
of milking and planting and reaping, of 
packing and shipping the crop, of his 
aging father and their eternal arguments. 
He could see his sickly mother in the 
old-fashioned kitchen pumping water for 
the evening meal, and the younger chil- 
dren playing on the floor, ragged and 
dirty. He thought of their future on the 
farm and their losing fight against the 
spring floods and the parasitic bugs of 
August. He could see the generations to 
come, his children and their children, 
living on this land, in the same house, and 
in the same poverty. 

He opened his eyes and there was no 
more rain and the first rays of the morning 
sun faintly lit the sky, and outside he could 
see the water drops sparkle on the grass 
and the young palms waving in the first 
wind of dawn. This was Sunday and he 
anticipated a lazy day in the hut and a 
game of tennis, and that weekly chicken 
dinner in the evening. He thought of 
this and he thought of home, and without 
realizing it, he said aloud, “If they'll only 
let me ship over for six more months."’ 

ARTHUR J. BREW 


Arthur J. Brew's two very short 
stories together won first spot in 
the writing division of the Leath 
erneck contest this month. Brew 
formerly was a Marine officer. He is 
now a student at Georgetown Univer 
sity. He enlisted in December, 1942 
went from Parris Island to Quantico 
and thence into aviation communica 
tions. In this work he did duty on 
Emirau, Malabang in the Philippines, 
Peleliu and Guam, and at Stateside 
posts. Fifty-dollar Savings Bonds 
have been awarded Mr. Brew, Mr. Ward 
and Mr. Palsa as winners in the 
January contest. which is first of a 
series of 12 scheduled for the year 
ttle ee —_ > 
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by Karl Schuon 


Joe's platoon thad been on the rifle range three 
’ days and now, as he sat there watching the sky, he 
contemplated his misfortune. Since he had come to 
the island five weeks ago he had planned carefully, 


jeciing,. not 00 mag, she epportumity but the resobu- 


fut his strategy. As day faded into 
pangs of homesickness seemed to tear at 
heart, setting off a spark of indignation that 


a flared into a blinding rage of determination. Then 


he made his decision. 

He felt better now. The sick feeling at the pit 
of his stomach had almost disappeared as he 
walked back to his tent. If his tentmates hadn't 
been too tired to pay attention they would have 
noticed a change in him. 

Lights went out at 2130. Joe unlaced his boon- 
dockers and crawied into his sack without taking off 
his dungarees. Time passed slowly and for two hours 
he lay there thinking. Only once did his mind waver, 
but he dismissed his qualms and determined that 
in spite of the consequences he would follow his 
chosen course. 

He looked at his watch. The time was 2330, time 


* to shove off. 


Easing himself out of the sack, he picked up his 


shoes and peered through the canvas doorway. The 
fire watch was at the other end of the tent row. 
Leaving the tent, he made his way to the bank of 
the river and followed it until he came to a dirt 
road. He let the road guide him but remained off 
it, maintaining a good distance between himself 
and the thoroughfare until he came to the border 
line of the rifle range. He checked the time; it was 
2340. Twenty minutes remained in whieh to reach 
the main base. A covered truck took off every night 
at 12 o'clock for the mainland. Joe had watched 
when he'd been back at the main base and the 
driver had parked his truck in front of the same 
mess hall every night at midnight for two weeks. 
It was a safe bet that it would be there tonight. 

His step was light as he traveled the way between 
the range and the base. Hurrying from shadow to 
shadow, he conducted a one-man debate, presenting 
problems and refuting them with ease. After all, he 
had a right to see his bride of three months. The 
officer’s refusal to grant a week-end pass had been 
a hard blow. He consoled himself with the fact that 
the war had ended, making his escape an unim- 
portant offense. 

As he drew near the mess hall he strained his 
eyes, hoping, praying.... He came a little closer 
and there it was, the truck that was to take him 
over the causeway to a small freight station. With a 
bit of luck he could hop a flatcar and in ten hours 
he'd be there. Again he felt sorry for himself and 
pacified his conscience with self-pity. 

He was in the truck now, lying flat on the floor 
between the cab and several boxes. This was a 
cinch, he thought; nothing could be safer. 

He didn’t have to wait long. A few minutes after 


He had planned everything carefully 
but he hadn't figured on the 
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he had settled himself in the big vehicle, the unsus- 
pecting driver came out of the mess hall, got into 
the truck and they were on their way. One more 
obstacle remained, the main gate and its guards 
The stowaway’s heart beat more quickly and pound- 
ed against his chest as the truck slowed down, indi- 
cating that it had reached the gate. A few minutes 
later the engine roared and they were again on their 
way. Joe breathed more easily 

The ride was uncomfortable, but Joe didn’t mind 
too much. He could sit up now and he knew that 
soon they'd be at the station. He went through his 
pockets, making sure he hadn't forgotten anything 
Everything was there his razor, cigarets and 
matches, his wallet. He was reflecting on the fact 
that he'd have to buy slacks and a sweat shirt as 
soon as he disembarked from the freight train when 
the truck came to a stop. The odor of smoke from 
soft coal gave evidence that he had reached his 
destination 

Joe heard the door slam and the retreating steps 
of the driver. When they faded away he climbed 
over the tailboard and ran across the tracks to a 
small shed where he had hoped to hide 

A padlock on the door and boarded windows 
made it impossible for him to enter. He looked 
around. No other structure in the vicinity pre- 
sented a suitable hide-out. Joe knew he had to take 
cover until a train arrived. About 100 yards from 
where he stood were a few scrubby palmettos and 
beyond them an area of brush and swamp. Without 
hesitation he started for the protective thicket 


ENETRATING the growth of foliage he stop 

ped and glanced up at the sky. The moon had 
been obscured by a bank of clouds which now 
were breaking up and pools of moonlight were ap 
pearing here and there on the ground 

**What’'s the matter, son you lost?" 

For a moment Joe didn’t know where the voice 
came from. He froze, motionless, petrified with 
fear. When he recovered from the first shock of 
fright he peered into the darkness around him. Ten 
feet away in the shadows sat a huddled figure 

Joe wanted to run but he realized the folly of 
going back to the trainless station 

‘Who are you?” he stammered 

** Just an old man,” said the figure 

Joe felt a little better. There was a friendliness 
about the voice, a disarming quality that he liked 

“Sit down,” said the old man. “ Kind of nice to 
have company. Won't be a train along here for an 
hour and a half.”’ 

Joe looked at his watch. The illuminated dial 
informed him it was 2430 , 

“Two o'clock before the next train gets here?” 
he asked. 

**That’s right.” 

“You taking it?”’ asked Joe 

**Wouldn’t want to miss it.”’ 

Joe could see the man’s face now. He was old, 
very old, and tired. Except for the face, the white 
hair and the outline of the stooped shoulders, the 
man was lost in the shadowy background. 

“Where you heading for?” asked the man. 

Joe was reticent. *‘Don’t know yet. Depends on 
the freight.” 

**Heading north?” 

For a moment Joe was silent. Something about 
the old man’s presence made him feel easier, more 
relaxed. He decided to talk. 

“Richmond,” he said. 
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‘In the service, aren't you?”’ It wasn’t an inquisi- 
tive, prying tone, simply conversational. Joe wasn’t 
offended. 

“Yes,”” he answered. 

“Running away?” 

Silence 

“Sure, I know,” continued the old man. **Can't 
say that I blame you, in a way. Must be pretty hard 
on a young fellow; pretty much discipline over there 
where you were " There was a drawl in his 
voice and he spoke easily, leisurely. 

Suddenly Joe wanted to pour out his woes. He'd 
been lonely for a long time and here was a listener 
Without considering the advisability of talking, he 
told his story 

He spoke quietly and his companion listened at 
tentively until he had finished. Then he said: 

““You'd be a deserter, wouldn't you?"’ There was 
no reproach in his voice. It was simply a question. 

Joe hated the word as much as anyone but he 
hadn't thought about it in that light before. 

‘*Not exactly,”’ he said. ‘‘ The war's over.” 

**Makes no difference," drawled the stranger. 
‘“*Long’s you're a fugitive it means you've either 
deserted or escaped from somewhere.” 

“A fugitive?” Joe repeated the word slowly. He 
hadn't thought about that, either. 

““Must be pretty hard, being hunted all the 
time,”’ mused the old man. “‘No peace of mind 
military police everywhere 

**Not in my home town,” said Joe. ‘Hardly ever 
see any there.” 

There was a pause. Then the old man said, as 
if he’d been thinking it over, ‘‘There’s another 
thing..." he left the sentence unfinished. 

**What is it?” asked Joe 

“*What kind of uniform you wearing?” 

“*Dungarees,”” answered Joe sullenly. His mood 
was beginning to change. His heart wasn’t nearly as 
light as it had been 

“You going home in dungarees?”’ 

“*Sure,”’ admitted Joe 

**Be sort of nice to go home in a regular uniform, 
wouldn't it?” 

**Haven't got one.” 

Joe was getting peeved 

**But you'd get one if you stayed, wouldn't you?” 

‘In eight weeks,”’ said Joe. 

He was thinking about shoving off. What the hell 
was this old guy trying to do? Did he think he could 
discourage him? 

**What’ll happen if you get caught?” 

“I won’t get caught.” 

Joe felt like walking away. 

‘“*But suppose they do catch you?” persisted the 
stranger. 

Joe had to admit they’d put him in the brig. 

““You'd be a prisoner then.” 

“I'll take my chances,” said Joe. 

‘*Not such a pleasant thought ... the brig...’ 
The old man was talking as if to himself. ‘‘ Pretty 
hard to get out of the brig. Once you’re in, you’re 
in and that’s that. Lot worse than the place you 
W..as? 

“I'll still take my chances,’ 
convince himself. 

Again he felt the pangs of homesickness, but 
mingled with the old familiar feeling was a new 
emoticn. He was ashamed. He wanted to hide, not 
from pursuers but from those he loved, from those 
he longed most to see. 

““‘What’'ll you tell your home folks?’’ The old 


’ 


said Joe, trying to 
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— «teen Joe felt the truck swaying as the 
driver swung himself into the cab 


man’s voice was even, gentle, persuading. ‘‘How’re 
you going to explain the dungarees?”’ 

“I'll buy a shirt and trousers,’’ Joe’s voice was 
louder now. It had become almost a plaintive cry. 
Gone was the surety with which he had started. 

“You think that'll help? They'll ask questions.” 

“I'll answer them.” 

**They won't believe you.’ 

“I'll go away. I won't come back.” 

The old man paused a second. Then he said very 
slowly: . 

**Wherever you go, they'll ask questions.” 

Joe knew that the old man was right. Wherever 
he went they'd ask questions. There was no escape. 
Too much was stacked against him. The feeling of 
shame came back in him and drowned out his home- 
sickness. It was worse than anything he'd ever felt 
before. 

**What’ll I do?” he asked in a small voice. 

**It's not too late to go back,"’ said the stranger 
quietly. 

Joe looked at his watch: 0100. Back at the rifle 
range they hadn’t even missed him. There was still 
time if the truck were still there. He hurried 
away 


, 


T THE edge of the palmetto trees he stopped 

and scanned the other side of the tracks; the 

truck was still there. He crossed the tracks and 

climbed into it. It had been loaded in his absence 

and provided an even better hiding place than be- 

fore. He had stowed himself away when he heard 

the driver approach. He felt the truck sway as the 

driver swung himself into the cab. The engine 
hummed and he was on his way back. 

A peculiar sense of self-satisfaction consumed Joe 
as he lay in the back of the truck. For the first time 
since he'd been on the island his mind knew peace. 

At the rifle range he slipped past the fire watch 
and into his tent. He took off his boondockers and 
dungarees and crawled into his sack. He looked 
at his watch; it was two minutes until two. 

Back in the shadowy thicket the old man stood up 
and listened to a train whistle not far away then he 
stooped over and picked up the ends of the chains 
that shackled his ankles and walked slowly toward 
the tracks, the chains clinking.. . . END 
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Marine veterans who battled in three great 


George Baker walks to most League conventions with his 
wise Doberman Pinscher, “Derrick,” a discharged war dog 
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U. S. wars met for their first real postwar 


convention in Atlantic City 








THE 
LEAGUE'S 





Richard Clayton, 83, oldest ex-Marine delegate, -snows 


Teldiil la nel tale. Vides Allo MA -laalaliael msl -tacl-telalmeGlelolalmtulolil-ine 


ISTORY and service of the Marine Corps 


covering a period of more than 60 years had 

an “in-person” representation when dele- 

gates of the Marine Corps League met at their 
23rd annual convention in Atlantic City. 

Tales of Belleau Wood and Soissons were mingled 


with accounts of exploits on Iwo and Okinawa dur- 
ing the three-day meeting. A few members had 
served during the Spanish American War, some even 
before that. A large percentage were veterans of 
World War I, while others were the younger men, 
and women, of World War II. 

The uniforms were as varied as the ages of the 


delegates. A few were dressed in the old style high- 
collared blues and greens of the first World War 
and many World War II vets were still in uniform, 
wearing a Marine Corps League shoulder patch on 
their green blouses. The official uniform of the 
Leaguer consists of blue trousers with red stripes, 
similar to the Corps dress blues. The blouse is dark 
blue with the tailoring of the old type green blouse. 
A red overseas cap and the addition of a Sam Browne 
belt gives the outfit a really sharp appearance. 

The session was replete with colorful figures. 
George J. Baker of Boston, Mass., known to his 
friends as ‘‘Walking Stick’’ Baker, had hiked to 
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Cadets of the Dover, N. J., Boys’ Drum and Bugle Corps perform in Marine Corps League members, with 150 men of the Eighth Regiment, 
front of the convention hotel. They were guests of the organization fall in for a gala parade which followed the mock landing exercise 


| every convention but this one. He was accompanied 
by his dog, a Doberman Pinscher named ‘‘Derrick.”’ 
The pooch, like his master, is a veteran of several 
years in the Corps, having served with the First 
Division in the South Pacific where he was wounded 
twice. At the convention he wore corporal stripes 
and a First Division patch on his “‘ blouse.” 

( “Walking Stick’’ served with the Second Division 
in World War I. The 64-year-old former Marine is 

contemplating a hiking trip throughout the United 

States, but he does not count on the company of 

his dog. *‘He’d hold me back,”’ he says. 

The man who could pull time on any at the con- 
vention was Richard Clayton of Lynn, Mass. 
Today, at the age of 83, Clayton remembers vividly 
his Marine enlistment in 1885 and his discharge as 
a sergeant in 1890. One of the few surviving Marines 
who did sea duty back in the days of ‘‘ wooden ships 
and iron men,” Clayton spent much of his seagoing 
time on the Constellation, a frigate that first saw 
at action in the French Naval War of 1798. He also 
did duty on the Constitution — the historic old 
four-master, ‘‘Old Ironsides.”’ 

Clayton’s stories of the Corps as he knew it were 
popular. His favorite concerns a Fifth Avenue 
parade, where, delayed a bit and marking time 
while attired in full blues, Clayton heard a young 
lady on the sidewalk exclaim: 


, ‘*Who are those good looking, blue-uniformed-men ; . ‘ 
Colorful uniforms smelling of moth with USMC on aoe hats?” a An antiquated rifle of Revolutionary 


balls, revive memories of past wors Her companion hesitated a moment, then War days captivates a young admirer 
answered, ‘‘Why, they must be United States Mail f 1 
> 





Carriers.” 

Which proves that some of the public still hasn't 
gotten the word. 

Four Medal of Honor winners were present. Three 
of them, Joseph K. McCarthy, Robert Dunlap, and 
Jack Leims, are veterans of World War II. All re- 
ceived the medal for action on Iwo Jima. The fourth, 
Brigadier General C. F. Shilt, won his as a Marine 
aviator at Nicaragua. The four are members of the 
Chicago detachment of the League. 

A parade two miles long, led by Tom Sweeney, 
outgoing Commandant of the League, and Gen. 
Shilt, was one of the highlights of the convention. 
A contingent of Eighth Marines, who had partici- 
pated in a landing exhibition, and the Parris Island 
band represented the Marine Corps. Queen of the 
convention, Miss Helene Peters of Cleveland, a 
delegate of the Major Logan detachment of that 
city, rode in a Marine Corps jeep. The remainder of 
the parade consisted of delegates from various de- 
tachments with their bands and ladies’ auxiliaries. 
The most colorful feature was a line of four recruit- 
ing sergeants from Philadelphia, dressed in Marine 
uniforms of Revolutionary War days. 

Behind the parades and a spectacular ‘‘opera- 
tion’’ against the Atlantic City Boardwalk lay the 
all-important business sessions, some of them filled 
with the hottest kind of debating. But the old 
Organization election officers tally Marine spirit flared in unison and arguments were Out-going Commandant Sweeney puts 
votes cost for the new Commandant put aside when the most important issue of all @ convention badge on Kenny Dovis 
was brought up. The League took the proposed 
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merger of the armed forces under its vociferous 
consideration. 

At San Francisco, a few days before, the Ameri- 
can Legion convention had come out in favor of the 
merger. In Atlantic City the League did more than 
just verbally oppose it ; it directed all its detachments 
and its state departments to initiate and carry out 
an organized campaign to defeat such legislation. 

League members were ordered to organize peti- 
tions for presentation to members of Congress 
opposing the creation of a single branch of the 
armed forces under one command. Delegates were 
instructed to utilize every angle to publicize the 
stand of the League on the question and to enlist 
the aid of the public. 

There was very little debate on the proposal. A 
question was called for and the motion was carried 
by a unanimous vote. 

Other business included 19 motions recommended 
by the resolutions committee for adoption. Some 
were voted down, but many very important ones 
were adopted. 

One of these concerned men in the Corps partici- 
pating in foreign campaigns while the country is 
at peace. The League favors a law that would 
authorize the same benefits for men serving in a 
peacetime expedition as those serving during war. 
Delegates felt that the former have not been given 
just recognition in the awarding of pensions and 
other compensations. 

The League endorsed the Marine Corps Reserve 
program, and advocated its expansion to a degree 
that would permit the Corps to take the field with 
enough strength to cope with any emergency 

In connection with a movement in Washington, 

D. C. to legislate a year’s compulsory military train- 
ing for all men between the ages of 19 and 25, an 
interesting discussion 
took place. Ernest 
Brenner, a: delegate 
from Squantum, Mass., 
and a captain in the 
Marine Corps Reserve, 
pleaded with the meet- 
ing to adopt his ‘‘al- 
ternate method to 
compulsory training.” 
If his plan did become 
law, four years in the 
Reserve would count in 
lieu of a year’s compul- 
sory training. It would 
not interrupt any 
school program. 

The captain pointed 
out that four years in 
the Reserve would 
bring out the maximum 
efficiency in qualified 
young men during the 
most formative period 
of their lives. Anything 
they would thus master 
would remain with them longer than the lessons 
learned during a year of enforced training, he argued. 
Most delegates thought the term too long and his 
amendment failed to pass. 

Other resolutions favorably acted on asked for 
cash payments for terminal leave, free mailing privi- 
leges for hospitalized vets, and a $1500 additional 
basic deduction on federal income tax for all honor- 
ably-discharged veterans. 

As with any veterans’ organization, the League is 
most concerned with giving every possible aid to 
the disabled veteran. At this convention a National 
Service office was formed. Jerry Cannon of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., heads it. Two weeks before the 
League met, he had been doing the same type of 
work while still in uniform, as assistant Marine 
rehabilitation officer for Minnesota. 

Cannon wasted no time in preparing to provide 
the greatest possible service to disabled Marines 
all over the nation. He plans to disseminate much 
valuable, but little known, information through the 
medium of the League’s newspaper, The Bulletin. 
He hopes, too, to build up a list of those Marines 
who, needing aid from the Veterans’ Bureau, are 
handicapped in getting it because their medical 
records have been lost. For example, many men who 
really did contract malaria in the Pacific find them- 
selves without papers to prove it. Regulations pro- 
vide that questionable medical backgrounds can be 
squared away with the aid of other Marines who 
were present when the malaria was contracted. A 
signed statement by the second party to that effect 
is all that is needed to pave the way for deserved dis- 
ability pensions. 





Welfare and rehabili- 
tation will be a big item 
on the League program 
this year, as it has been 
in the past. 

One of the most con- 
troversial problems to 
come before the conven- 
tion resulted from a con- 
tinued pressure to admit 
corpsmen and medical 
officers into the League, 
providing they had 
served under Marine 
command. Under the 
Constitution only honor- 
ably discharged Marines 
or Marines on active 
duty are eligible. An 
amendment, permitting 
certain qualified naval 
personnel to join the 
League, was proposed. 
Debate was hot arid 
delegates seemed about 
equally divided on the 
question, but the amend- 
ment was ruled out of 
order. Indications were 
that it will be taken up 
again in the near future. 

In the election of offi- 
cers, which concluded the 
business, President Sweeney was succeeded by 
Joseph Alvarez of Boston. Like Sweeney, Alvarez 
is a former buck private. He served in the Corps 
from 1908 to 1912. Sweeney is a veteran of the first 


Delegates balloted 
against the merger 
bill and dedicated 


their organization 


to aid for veterans 


World War. The new Commandant is a Boston 
restaurant owner and sports promoter. The biggest 
League job before him is the one that faced Sweeney 
increasing the League's : 
membership. The goal, 
set for the end of the 
new fiscal year, is 100,000 
members 

George T. Bullen of 
Chicago was elected the 
new national vice com- 
mandant. Other national 
officers include Ralph 
Thombs, judge advo- 
cate; Stephen Brown, 
adjutant and paymaster, 
and Emery Myers, 
chaplain. 

The office of district 
commandant was created. 
Districts correspond to 
Marine recruiting dis- 
trictsthroughout the U.S. 
District commandants 
will be responsible for 
rehabilitation and wel- 
fare work in their areas. 
They are: Technical Ser- 
geant Theus J. McQueen, 
R. Heber Smith, Martin 
J. Mullin, Meige O. 
Frost, Charles Bozell, 
Van W. Dennis, and 
Howard C. Goodrich. 































Tom Sweeney, retiring Commandant, talks over future plans of the 
League with General Vandegrift and Brigadier General William Riley 



































A delegate demands a hearing on one 
of the conclave’s pressing decisions 





Major General Lemuel C. Shepherd congratulates the new Commandant 
Joseph Alvarez, Boston restauranteur and prominent sports promoter 
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n is the only man actually in the Corps who 
ected to a national office. He is connected with 
uiting in Philadelphia 
The dry run on the beach at Atlantic City was 
m~s unusual to the 150 Eighth Marines who made it 
as it was to the spectators. For the battle-dressed 
“‘invaders,"’ the tall buildings and gaping civilians 
provided a wierd background for the realistic burst 
of buried charges and the rattle of blank fire all 
around them. For the audience, it was an amazing 
real-life unfolding of Pacific fighting 
hey had read about during the war 
ery few of the spectators had been 
tual participants in a beachhead 
ration. To performers and watchers 
was a demonstration that strangely 
nded Stateside with the battlefield 
ooden obstacles had been 
cted along the beach where the Ma 
were scheduled to land. As demoli 
teams went over the side of waiting 
ports and came ashore to destroy 
landmines were set off 






con 


ad embarked from Camp Lejeune 
y before, came bouncing along in 
iggins boats and as they leaped 
yeach through the surf spray they 
reeted by applause 

f the best shows during the land- 
s the simulated strafing attack 
trated by a squadron of F4U's 
erry Point. Their objective was 
rdwalk’s steel pier. The audience 
as the squadron peeled off and 
own toward the amusement spot 
minutes later the second wave 


nant Colonel Paul Wallace, 
its advance. A specially-con- 
wd pillbox near one flank of the 
ead was the objective of the Ma 
Captain George Baker, Second 
on, Public Information Officer 
informed the audience during a 
dceast that it hadn't been knocked 
and was causing manv “‘ casualties.”’ 
he performing Marines cautiously 
med their way along the sand. A 
»lition team placed a satchel charge 
e pillbox and exploded it. Then 




















amethrowers took over and fin 
the job 
Commandant of the Marine 






General A. A. Vandegrift, was 
manvention’s honored guest on the 
by of the get-together. Before the 
eoemclegates in the convention hall, 
heral was introduced by President 
y as ‘the top man of the top 
y establishment in the whole 
se.” 

Ga. Vandegrift spoke on the place of 
arine Corps in a peacetime world 
ere are many of us here today,” 
, “who can remember the slack 
bf peace after the first World War, 
his country thought that it would 
tmeed its armed forces again. We can 
mber too well the criticisms and 
which were heaped upon the men 
volunteered to serve their country 
g those days when our danger was 
apparent 
he same thing is beginning to hap- 
today. Certain voices tell us that 
military leaders want war. Well, I 
tell you I don’t want war and I 
t know any other Marines who 
t war. It doesn’t matter whether 
are generals or privates 

se same voices say that military 
ostly. There is no doubt that 
ry protection costs money, 
keep of a fire depart- 
that you can- 
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and the company, directed by i 


* 


, - 
' - WV After demolition teams neutralize the beachhead 
4 * obstacles 


country when someone is dropping bombs on Pitts- 
burgh or New York.” 

Gen. Vandegrift pointed out that the Marine 
Corps Reserve program is just as important as the 
regular establishment. ‘‘I ask you to support this 
program actively, just as you have always supported 
the regulars,’” he said 





The first wave of Marines, girded for 
action, charge the sun-drenched beach 


and mines, flamethrowers go to work 


‘*These are not dark days,’”’ Gen. Vandegrift said 
in closing. *‘ These are days when intelligence, deci- 
sion and moral courage are needed from every citi- 
zen. That is all. There are no problems for which 
answers cannot be found. Our veterans have proved 
themselves in battle and they will prove themselves 
in peace. In the winning of that peace the nation 





Exploding “enemy” land mines obscure 


a Stateside horizon during the attack 
















































on simulated pillboxes scattered over the sands 
Marines win the applause of the awed spectators 
































THE LEAGUE'S 23RD (continued) Eighth Marines staged 


can count on the Marine Corps and the Marine a mock assault on the 


Corps League to be out in front establishing the 
beachheads.”’ 

After his address the Commandant went to the world-famous Boardwalk 
Atlantic City race track where a special Marine 
Corjs handicap was run. Here he was interviewed 
by Ted Husing, well-known sports announcer. 

The Convention had its lighter as weil as its 
more serious side. An organization within the League 
called the Military Order of Devil Dogs is the fun- 
making body. It is similar to the American Legion’s 
Forty and Eight or the VFW’s Cooties. To be 
eligible for membership, a candidate must have been 
a League member for two years, and have attended 
at least one annual meeting. 

As a part of their initiation, prospective mem- 
bers, known as “‘pups,”’ were led along the Board- 
walk with dog collars around their necks. They 
were made to bark at the surprised passers-by. They 

* paraded down the aisle of several theaters and 
through many of the Boardwalk’s restaurants. 
Later, the pups were taken down to the beach, and 
forced to count cadence as they marched in the 


- Fhe ww + 


. water. Several former WR’s were among them. 
They became the first women ever accepted by 
the Devil Dogs. END 
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Members of the League's fun-making Military Order of Devil Dogs line up to register for 
the big convention in their brightly-painted khaki shirts. They were the life of the party 







The Devil Dogs put their incoming Chief Devil Dog Ski reports on the 
“puppies” on long, strong leashes many advantages of his organization 
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Elderly Richard Clayton plants a kiss on the Inducting officers lay restraining The social phase of the convention 
convention's queen, pretty Helene Peters hands on this octet of hungry “pups” closes with a gay, informal dance 
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Postwar World 








by Arthur E. Mielke 


ica’s critical housing shortage by the end of 
this new year is forecast by both government 
officials and the building industry alike. 

From this writer’s vantage point it appears that 
the Veterans Emergency Housing Program (VEHP) 
is the sole reason for this immensely brighter picture 
on the building front. Only a year ago construction 
work on houses had slowed almost to a walk. 
Practically every field that contributes to the build- 
ing trade did its bit to hamper the nation’s No. 1 


LO gpetten een but not elimination of Amer- 
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New legislation and 
bans, aid America’s 


drive for 2,700,000 
new homes by 1948 





















veterans’ problem. There were shortages in every 
product that goes into a house. Not only that, but 
frequently, when there were sufficient materials 
there was a shortage of labor. As millions of persons 
left the armed forces, the headaches increased 
proportionately. Drastic action was called for. 

In February, 1946, the Federal Housing Expediter, 
Wilson W. Wyatt, submitted a written report to 
the President. 

“There is an urgent need for some 3,000,000 mod- 
erately and low-priced homes and apartments dur- 
ing the next two years,”’ he wrote. 

**We can meet this only by bringing to bear the 
same daring, determination and hard hitting team- 
work with which we tackled the emergency job of 
building the world’s most powerful war machine 
four years ago.” 

Wyatt then asserted the 1946 goal of ‘‘four or 
five hundred thousand"’ homes was inadequate and 
that it was imperative that construction of 2,700,000 
low and moderately-priced homes be started by 
the end of 1947. 

The Expediter’s program called for the erection 
of 1,200,000 houses by the end of 1946. Of these 
700,000 would be conventional houses; 250,000 per- 
manent prefabricated houses; and 250,000 tempo- 
rary units. This year’s goal is 1,500,000. Of these 
900,000 would be conventional houses and 600,000 
permanent prefabricated homes. 

These figures really created a stir. They were 
likened to the late President Roosevelt’s goal of 
50,000 aircraft at the start of the war. During 1945, 
only 240,000 homes had been built. In fact, the 
previous high water mark in national building had 
been in 1925 when 937,000 homes were erected. 

First shot at these new homes was to be given to 
veterans, with appropriate provisions being made 
for non-veteran hardship cases. 

Wyatt made 13 suggestions to attain the housing 
goal. First and foremost of these was a proposal 
that production of conventional and new-type ma- 
terials be increased. This would be done by use of 
premium payments to manufacturers who produced 
more than a ‘certain quota of their product; by 


guaranteeing markets for materials manufacturers; 
by granting priorities and allocations of equipment 
and materials, and by other devices. 

The other suggestions included recruitment and 
training of 1,500,000 additional workers for home 
construction work by the middle of 1947 or tripling 
the labor force then engaged in residential construc- 
tion; postponement of all deferrable and nonessential 
construction for the balance of 1946 to release needed 
material for veterans’ homes; granting priorities and 
allocations to home builders for equipment and 
materials; granting of federal aid and cooperation 
where necessary in the development of home sites; 
channeling the largest part of material into homes 
and rental housing selling for not more than $6000 
or renting for not more than $50 a month, and the 
curbing of inflation through more effective price 
control on building materials, ceilings on new and 
existing homes and on building lots and through the 
continuation of rent controls. 

The report went from the President to Congress 
and was put into a bill sponsored by Representative 
Wright Patman of Texas. On May 22 the President 
signed the measure. 

Most of the features of Wyatt’s report were in- 
cluded in the law. Notably missing, however, was 
the clause asking for ceilings on used homes and on 
building lots. 

Under the new program, the erection of homes 
spurted. By the middle of last July, more than 
700,000 dwelling units had been started. By mid- 
August, another 100,000 had been added. The goal 
for 1946 was in sight. 

But still the nation chafed. Newspapers featured 
stories of the construction of nonessential buildings 
and annexes. One Washington, daily reported that 
a nearby Maryland gambling establishment was 
using priority materials in constructing cock-fighting 
pits within its fenced-in walls! Other stories of large- 
scale renovation jobs at racetracks and ball parks 
made headlines. It was claimed that as much as 
75 per cent of the available supply of building ma- 
terials was being diverted into industrial, commer- 
cial and amusement construction. And all the while 
veterans and their families in urban areas through- 
out the country fought to get into garages, one-room 
flats and other inadequate shelters. 

Other stories charging inadequacy or failure on 
the part of the Wyatt program also appeared in 
print. One of these was quoted by Wyatt himself in 
defense of his program. Like so many critics of the 
housing program the writer of this particular article 
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Wilson W. Wyatt, who is in charge of 


Americo’s veterans’ housing program 


could only see and point to what had to be done; 
not what had been done. He complained that 12,000 
veterans were still without housing in his town. In 
the same story he carried construction data actually 
showing that in the first eight months of 1946 a 
total of 2800 homes had been completed in his com- 
munity, more than twice as many as the 1100 
finished for all of 1945. 

The clamor pushed the government into further 
action. A big push was started, and one of the first 
steps was to place almost every hard-to-get construc- 
tion item under priority control and to order that a 





great proportion of many building materials and 
products be set aside indefinitely for home builders 
holding priority orders. For example, 95 per cent 
of all bathtubs manufactured must be held indefi- 
nitely for priority holders or, in other words, for 
veterans’ housing. This made 132,000 more tubs 
available the last four months of last year. It was 
lack of bathtubs, by the way, that had left many 
houses uncompleted during the year. Set asides for 
other critical items range from 75 to 100 per cent. 

These actions were backed up with more than 
just a hope that they would work out. All possible 
government agencies were marshalled to enforce 
them. The National Housing Agency, the Office of 
Price Administration and the Civilian Production 
Agency joined hands in an effort to squeeze out 
black-market operators. There were closer inspec 
tions of the sales of building materials and dis 
tributors were required to keep more exact and 
complete records of sales. 

Other actions on what the Expediter called **the 
second front” included cutting the volume of per 
mitted non-housing construction by 27 per cent; 
giving home builders preferential consideration on 
80 categories of surplus building supplies in Army 
and Navy stocks and installations held by the War 
Assets Administration, and enforcement by the OPA 
of sales prices and veterans’ preference provisions 
of the VEHP 

The wage differential between men working on 
home construction and those engaged in commercial 
or industrial building was one of the stumbling 
blocks to the home housing program. Laborers in 
the latter field were getting considerably higher 
wages. This, naturally, prompted the average con 
struction laborer to rush for the commercial job 
This gradually was overcome by the curtailing of 
the non-housing work 

Regardless of claims and counterclaims by gov 
ernment agencies, and the hypercritical construc- 
tion people as to whether the building has been 
stepped up “because of’’ or “‘despite’’ government 
control, several incontrovertible facts stand out 
Homes have been going up at a constantly increasing 
rate. Following the issuance of premium payments 
on certain products, the output of these products 
jumped in some cases to almost double the former 
amount. For example, production of a certain type 
of radiator went up 99 per cent in August over 
June the month before the premium payments 
on the product were announced. Other products 
which showed big jumps in production following 
announcements of premium payments were struc 
tural clay products, 34 per cent; merchant gypsum 
liner, 42 per cent; and softwood plywood, 30 per cent. 

One of the direct effects of the premium payments 
was that it offered inducements to manufacturers 
who previously had to make their products at little 
or no profit. Now they could give their workers the 
green light to step up production to full speed. The 
ramifications and interdependence of the building 
industry’s many lines can be shown by a case that 
occurred in a certain city. When the government 


A prefabricated HomeOla house goes up. These structures are 
made entirely of plywood and are comparatively simple to erect 
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started premium payments on the production of 
bricks, so many bricks were turned out the city 
developed a shortage of bricklayers 

While government agencies struggled and strained 
to get maximum production in the building line 
within the confining bonds of price controls, manu 
facturers and construction combinations fretted 
and fumed, contending that without any controls, 
construction would go on twice as fast. Now they 
will have a chance to prove this contention. On 
November 9, 1946, the President removed all price 
controls on building materials 

In the meantime, all other controls were to be 
kept in force the priorities and allocations which 
channel materials and equipment into veterans’ 
housing, the limitation on non-residential construc 
tion, and the price ceilings up to $10,000 on houses 
for sale, and up to $80 on rents. Premium payments 
will continue on all plans now in effect, unless modi 
fications are made necessary by sharp price rises on 
the items concerned. The guaranteed market plan will 
also be continued for new materials and new types 
of housing and government loans for industrialized 
housing will be pressed 

One of the most interesting phases of the work 
done by the NHA is the experimentation and re- 
search done by the agency’s Technical Research 
Section. This section was started to ‘“encourage”’ 
the development of new materials in the housing 
line in order to circumvent some of the shortages 
of the usual home building materials. Since the 
war's end, great strides have been made by some 
enterprising companies in building homes of steel, 
aluminum, reinforced concrete and plastics. If the 
new products pass the exacting tests of NHA or 
the National Bureau of Standards, then they are 
granted priorities assistance. Only recently the 
Expediter directed the Reconstruction Finance Cor 
poration to guarantee a market for 10,000 factory- 
built, moderately-priced steel homes for sale to 
veterans. Makers of the new homes are the William 
H. Harman Corporation of Philadelphia. 


IGHT types of houses are being built by 
Harman, divided almost equally between two- 
and three-bedroom homes. The F.O.B. prices for 
the two-bedroom homes range from $2925 to $2965; 
for three-bedroom, from $3352.50 to $3672. The 
price of the house as it leaves the factory is about 
half the cost of a complete home ready for occu- 
pancy. Including $1000 for the price of a lot, a 
Harman home should range from $6000 to $7500. 
Another guaranteed market contract was awarded 
to Chicago’s HomeOla Corporation, which builds 
plywood prefabricated homes. These homes, it is 
estimated, under the owner-construction plan, can 
be put up for as little as $5200. This includes the 
cost of a plot 
Erection of the house is supposed to be so simple 
that the veteran and his neighbors can put it up 
themselves. The firm has designed a special trailer, 
equipped with all the tools needed to erect the 
house. For bad weather conditions a “stormy 








this steel prefab house runs to $7500. This 


type home is made by Philadelphia's W. H. Harmon Corporation 


weather tarp”’ has been devised. This is a special tent 
and frame that can be put over the house founda 
tion, permitting work on the house proper in rain, 
sleet or snow. These are available to all kinds of 
builders on a rental basis. This firm expects to turn 
out some 20,000 homes by the end of this year 

At the time this was written the NHA had quali 
fied 144 prefabricating firms for priorities assistance 
on at least one model or design under the VEHP, 
all of them under the $10,000 ceiling limit imposed 
by law. 

Veterans who seek to buy their own homes are 
offered many assistances by the government. The 
Federal Housing Administration will ‘*back"’ loans 
on homes, built according to its specifications, up 
to 90 per cent of the cost. The Veterans Administra 
tion also guarantees loans to veterans up to $4000 
on homes. With a combination of loans it would be 
possible for a veteran to procure a house without 
any down payment whatsoever 

The FHA, incidentally, now appraises houses on 
their present-day values and not on their value of 
several years ago, as had been done previously. 

First choice for occupation of all houses built 
since March 26, 1946, must be given to veterans 
All buildings must be offered for sale to veterans for 
60 days and must have signs telling this, properly 
displayed for that period. After this waiting period 
the houses may be offered on the open market. This, 
however, has almost never happened. 

On the other hand, if a veteran wants to have a 
house built, he must go to a contractor with papers 
showing ownership of land on which to build, and 
must have plans and specifications. Then, if he 
wants FHA approval, he must submit it to that 
government agency and show that he will be 
financially able to carry the payments 

Among the latest developments on the housing 
front are the channelling of all war surplus building 
materials into the veterans housing line; the stepping 
up by the Navy of its lumber salvage program, with 
the proviso that surplus above Navy needs would 
be made available under VEHP, and reports that 
the War Investigating Committee may probe persons 
or firms that may be blocking the housing program. 

The NHA realizes that in spite of all it has done, 
the veterans’ housing problem is a long way from 
being solved. Great progress has been made. NHA 
has been working on what it calls twin campaigns 
a short range one in which it attempts to steer 
veterans into temporary quarters at once; and, a 
longer one under which veterans obtain permanent 
homes, either by building or buying. Wyatt has said 
that one of the aims of his agency is to get the 
principle of mass production and assembly-line 
technique of the automobile and airplane industries 
into the field of housing. Spokesmen at NHA em- 
phasize that they join with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration in urging veterans not to buy in the present- 
day inflated real estate market. They advocate 
taking any other kind of lodging possible in prefer- 
ence to paying the skyhigh, inflationary prices 
currently demanded. END 
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By Corp. Kirby Katz 
Leatherneck Stoff Writer 


- ORRY,” the Army recruiting sergeant said 
S to the kid, ‘“‘we can’t take you. You're too 
fat." Doug Jacobson shrugged his wide shoul- 

ders sadly and shoved off. 

What the hell, he thought — half my buddies are 
in the Navy. I'll try to enlist with the Fleet. 

Down at Navy Recruiting, it was the same old 
story. He was too much overweight. 

Doug was getting sore. He ploughed into the 
Marine Corps Recruiting Office, slammed his fist 
on the table, and announced savagely, “I’m here to 
sign up!” 

The gunny on duty was just about to give him 
the brush-off when he took account of the fiery look 
in the kid’s eyes, the square-set of his jar, the way 
he carried himself. 

“Okay,” he said, ‘“‘ get in the other room and take 
your clothes off. You're pudgy, but maybe we can 
get you by.” 

Proving the gunny knew a good fighting man 
when he saw one, Corporal Douglas T. Jacobson 
was named three years later as “the outstanding 
live enlisted Marine of World War II” by a selected 
jury of top newspaper men and fellow fighters from 
all branches of the service. 

The selection, based upon careful comparison of 
enlisted records, sought to determine the enlisted 
Marine Medal of Honor winner whose combat 
record most closely resembled that of Sergeant 
Alvin York, immortal hero of World War I. 

Among the candidates, “‘uncommon valor was a 
common virtue,” and competition was very tough. 
Doug nosed out a half-dozen other outstanding 
Marines because of three big deciding factors: he 
had been in service longer, he had participated in 
more engagements, and his heroic action was the 
“direct cause of pivotal success in an extremely 
hazardous campaign.”’ 

To give you an idea of how richly Doug merited 
this honor, there is no better way than to quote 
the official citation that accompanied his Medal of 
Honor. With notable restraint, it says: 

“For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at 
the risk of his life above and beyond the call 
of duty while serving with the 3rd Battalion, 
23rd Marines, Fourth Marine Division, in combat 
against enemy Japanese forces during the seizure of 
Iwo Jima in the Volcano Islands, 26 February 1945. 

“Promptly destroying a stubborn 20-mm. anti- 
aircraft gun and its crew after assuming the duties 
of a bazooka man who had been killed, Private 
First Class Jacobson waged a relentless battle as 
his unit fought desperately toward the summit of 
Hill 382 in an effort to penetrate the heart of the 
Japanese cross-island defenses. 

“Employing his weapon with ready accuracy 
when his platoon was halted by overwhelming enemy 
fire on 26 February, he first destroyed two hostile 
machine gun positions, then attacked a large block- 
house, completely neutralizing the fortification before 
dispatching the five-man crew of a pillbox and 
exploding the installation with a terrific demolitions 
blast. 

“Moving steadily forward, he wiped out an 
earth-covered rifie emplacement and, confronted 
by a cluster of similar emplacements which consti- 
tuted the perimeter of the enemy defenses in his 
assigned sector, fearlessly advanced, quickly reduced 
all six positions to a shambles, killed ten of the 
enemy and enabled our forces to occupy the strong 
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‘** Determined to widen the breach thus forced, he 
volunteered his services to an adjacent assault 
company, neutralized a pillbox holding up its ad- 
vance, opened fire on a Japanese tank pouring a 
steady stream of bullets on one of our supporting 
tanks and smashed the enemy tank’s gun turret in 
a brief but furious action culminating in a single- 
handed assault against still another blockhouse and 
the subsequent neutralization of its firepower. 

**By his dauntless skill and valor, Private First 
Class Jacobson destroyed a total of 16 enemy posi- 
tions and annihilated approximately 75 Japanese, 
thereby contributing essentially to the success of 
his division's operations against the fanatically de- 
fended outposts of the Japanese Empire. 

“*His gallant conduct in the face of tremendous 
odds enhanced and sustained the highest traditions 
of the United States Naval Service.” 

All this accomplished by a single man in the 
course of a single day! Yet it was just the beginning 
of Doug's troubles on that torrid, bullet-swept day 
on Iwo Jima. A few hours after he had scratched 
his 75th Jap, death challenged Jacobson again, and 
nearly won, in this last round of the seemingly 
personal battle. 


P ahead, beyond the desolation wreaked by 
Doug’s bazooka, a crippled Jap tank stood 
stalled in the sand, all its occupants dead. 

“Go get it!” Intelligence commanded. 

Without hesitation, PFC Jacobson and a couple 
of buddies moved out. They climbed into the tank, 
which was under fire from both sides, and tinkered 
with the motor until it began to putt like a Model T. 
Then, slowly, they headed it back toward the Fourth 
Division’s lines. In order to guide the tank better, 
Jacobson unbuttoned the hatch and stuck his head 
out. Wham! A bazooka shell tore a hole through 
the air a foot over his head. 

“The whole damned Marine Corps opened up 
on me,” Doug explained later. ‘“‘They thought we 
were a couple of Japs and cut loose with M-Is, 
bazookas, machine guns — everything in the book.” 

He kept yelling, ‘Knock it off! We're Marines!” 

But half the boys couldn’t hear him because of 
the noise, and the other half figured this was just 
another Jap trick. So they simply redoubled their 
fire 


Meanwhile, the tank stalled in the loose volcanic 
ash. It sat there like a slow-fire target on the range 
at Parris Island. Lead clanged off the sides like hail 
on an iron roof. Doug, who had wiped out 16 Jap 
emplacements without getting a scratch, thought 
he would get it this time. But he kept sticking his 
neck out, trying to catch the right kind of attention. 


Greens 


Suddenly, a fellow Marine recognized him and 
excitedly yelled, ‘*Cease fire!"’, thereby saving 
Jacobson from the dubious honor of being the first 
Medal of Honor winner ever to be killed by his own 
friends. 

Looking at Jacobson today, you might be a little 
surprised. There’s no prescribed type of rugged 
appearance for heroes. So to say that this youth 
does or does not look like one would be nothing 
short of silly. It’s better to say that he looks like 
the typical college student or up-and-coming young 
businessman from whose thoughts nothing is farther 
away than blood and death and heroism. There is 
no preoccupation in his eye and he looks no older 
than his 20 years. 

Doug was born 25 November 1925. Nine months 
later his father packed up the family, bag and bag- 
gage, and moved to Port Washington, Long Island. 
Here Jacobson the junior went through most of his 
growing pains. By high school time he had become 
a stocky youth, with shoulders like those of a Swede 
farm hand, and the cold, blue-eyed stare of a fighter. 
He looked like an athlete, and he was an athlete. 
He played blocking back on the Port Washington 
high school football team and took the kicking 
around you might expect. During the summer he 
worked as a lifeguard at the local beach and taught 
swimming between watches. 

As he grew older he began to do part-time work 
as a draftsman under his Dad, saving his money 
for a college education. 

Things were looking very rosy when his home 
town buddies and he began to notice the war. At 
17 he forgot about his studies and his future. He 
could see the flag waving, and you would think a 
young man of his proportions and abilities would 
have no trouble getting in. But trouble he had. 

At last, on 29 January 1943, he shoved off for 
Parris Island. He did nothing to distinguish himself 
there except, perhaps, in a negative way. On record 
day he failed to qualify with the rifle, and it was 
only after a second attempt that he managed to 
squeeze by — four points to the good. In later 
training he did improve, sharpening up his shooting 
eye particularly with the BAR and bazooka. He 
became a demolitions expert. 

His first beachhead was in the Marshalls. In the 
brief fighting for Roi and Namur he had little 
opportunity to display his aptitude as an extermi- 
nator, as it turned out. Then, during the Saipan- 
Tinian fighting he warmed up a little with the 
BAR, so that his division CO cited him “for excellent 
performance of duties as a Browning Automatic 
Rifleman... By his meritorious conduct, skill in 
combat, and determination in the face of heavy 
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enemy fire, he contributed greatly to the success of 
this operation.” 

The Japs should have been warned. 

When Jacobson’s feats on Iwo Jima first drew 
attention, a brief, sample citation was sent to 
FMFPAC, carrying with it the recommendation 
that he be awarded the Silver Star. As it passed 
upward through the chain of command, Major 
General Clifton B. Cates, Fourth Division Com- 
mander, attached this comment: 

“For his extraordinary heroism and the result of 
damage inflicted, it is believed that the Navy Cross 
Medal is more appropriate.” 

Finally the letter worked its way up to FMFPAC 
and there, after having carefully read the citation 
and comment, a high officer made a reply which is 
here reproduced in part: 

“It appears, from these very brief statements, 
that Jacobson was a very outstanding performer 
with his rocket launcher and that he may have been 
one of the leading single outstanding fighting 
Marines of the war. In justice to him and consider- 
ing that he may be more highly recognized than by 
the award of the Navy Cross Medal, a more complete 
investigation of this case is desired. . . . 

*“‘Whether or not investigation leads to higher 
award, it is believed that Jacobson should have a 
more complete statement of. his exploits made a 
part of his official record.” 

On the strength of this advice, a far more detailed 
citation was prepared, and seven separate eyewitness 
reports were secured to confirm Jacobson’s remark- 
able performance. His case grew famous rapidly. 
On the basis of the new, carefully-documented 
evidence, his eligibility for the Medal of Honor 
was endorsed in turn by Gen. Cates; Lieutenant 
General Roy S. Geiger; Admiral C. W. Nimitz; the 
Commandant, General A. A. Vandegrift; the Navy 
Department of Decorations and Medals; Admiral of 
the Fleet Ernest J. King; Artemus L. Gates, acting 
Secretary cf the Navy; James Forrestal, Secretary 
of the Navy: and President Truman 

On 16 September 1946, Marine Corps Headquar- 
ters sent a dispatch to FMFPAC, requesting that 
Jacobson, then a corporal, be sent by air transport 
to Washington, D. C., to receive his award. The 
presentation was made in the midst of all the pomp 
and circumstance of widely publicized Nimitz Day. 
On the White House lawn Mr. and Mrs. Hans 
Thomas Jacobson proudly watched the President 
of the United States hang the coveted medal around 
the neck of their son. 

Later they joined him on the parade reviewing 
stand to watch, with some of the nation’s highest 
military and civilian dignitaries, the display of land 
and air power trotted out for Admiral Nimitz, who 
was just home from the war. 

After this, the proudest moment of their lives, 
the Jacobsons returned to Port Washington, where 
another reception awaited them. The tiny town 
filled its streets with a parade, and threw a banquet 
for him. 

Then Doug, who had 71 points, became a civilian. 
He had just begun to struggle with the problem of 
what to do, study or go to work, when he received 
a letter from President Truman. It was an invita- 
tion to accept a civil service job with the Veterans 
Administration. The President pointed cut that as 
a Medal of Honor winner, he was eligible for the 
job. Doug tcok it. 

But four months later Civilian Jacobscn became 
fed up. He went down to the Marine Recruiting 
Office in Washington, D. C., where he had been 
working for the Veterans Administration, and signed 
up for three years. 

“I like the service better,” he said when asked 
what prompted his rapid return from civilian life. 

Although he would like China duty, Jacobson 
will work for a time as a recruiting sergeant in the 
Washington office. END 


President Truman pins the Medal of Honor on 
Corporal Douglas Jacobson at the White House 











A Marine jumping over o stick was 
accepted as a very sensible sport 









A spade is o spade inthis American 
custom of digging the high-jump pit 
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A logical beginning of the race. All 
contestants start at the same time 








Satisfied customers appreciated the 
simplicity of the running broad-jump 


What could this zany business have 
to do with a track and field meet? 


PFC BENNY C. WEST 
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stationed in Tientsin have always been a 

source of entertainment and amusement to 
natives of this ancient Chinese culture citadel. 
When this was written they had already been 
exposed to what they considered legalized mayhem 
(American football) and to the equally fantastic 
game played with a ball, gloves, and oversized 
chopsticks - baseball. 

But when Marines of the First Division charged 
out in skivvies and dungarees and started jogging 
up and down, preparatory to engaging in a track 
meet, the natives nodded their heads sagely and 
smiled; here was something, at long last, they could 
understand. Here was a ‘‘sport.”’ 

So it was that a good number of Chinese fans 
were in attendance at the Kung Shang College 
athletic field, the day the First Division held its 
track field day. Now the Kung Shang College track 
is no Princeton University cinder path. Nor were the 
track suits (skivvies) and shoes (boondockers) used 
by some, the exact kind of running equipment that 
ace American athletes would want to use in a meet. 
Despite the obvious handicaps, performances were 
of a high caliber. 

The First Division Headquarters Battalion was 
the team winner. It scored 3% points. The Fifth 
Marines finished second with 24 points. 

While the Marines amuse the Chinese, the antics 
of the latter positively convulse the Stateside boys. 
There probably isn’t a Marine in China who would 
not give a month’s pay just to see a real Tientsin 
Chinaman seated in the stands at Ebbets Field 
watching a ball game between the Dodgers and say, 
the Giants. How the Chinaman would react, in the 
event of a dubious decision against one of Brook- 
lyn’s beloved Bums followed by the inevitable 
explosion of Leo ‘* The Lip” Durocher, would prob- 
ably be one for the books. 

But maybe he’d just think it another idiosyncrasy 
of an already wacky race. 


"T= mystifying off-duty pursuits of Marines 
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The’‘Just A Boy’’Type. And very effective, too. Don't be 
confused by the straw in his hair; the kid’s smart. That wide. 
bright smile, for instance. Pigeons coo over it. Such useful 
smiles, of course, aren't generally found on guys who ignore 
“pink tooth brush.” So if your tooth brush “shows pink,” see 
the dentist. Today's soft foods may be robbing your gums of 
exercise, and he may very likely suggest “the helpful stimu- 
lation of Ipana and massage.” 





The ‘‘1-Can-Do-Big-Things- For -You- Baby’ 
Type. The dolls don't take in much of this stuff... but that 
sparkler he wears for a smile does wonders. Thing is, the boy 
knows about Ipana. Knows that Ipana, with massage, is spe- 
cially designed to help gums as well as clean teeth. Try mas- 
saging a little Ipana on your gums when you brush your 
teeth. You'll help yourself (as he does) to healthier gums... 
and sounder, brighter teeth. S’all, Brother. Try Ipana. 
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Product of Bristol-Myers 
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TERMINAL LEAVE 
Sirs: 

In accordance with recent in- 
structions, concerning terminal 
leave, I find that I owe the gov- 
ernment 52 days. I entered the 
Marine Corps Reserve in June, 
1945, and served in that status 
until February, 1946, when I 
reenlisted for a two-year period 
as a Regular. While in the Re- 
serves I had one 22-day furlough 
and was given another 60-day 
leave when I reenlisted. 

The understanding I had from 
the Recruiting Officer was that 
this 60-day period was to be 
considered as a shipping over 
bonus, and not to be counted 
against my regular furlough. 
However, in figuring my termi- 
nal leave, according to LofI 1335 
and ALNAV’s 445 and 467, I 
understand that this leave is 
supposed to be deducted from 
my accrued leave — which is 
only eight days. You can see, 
in my case, that I owe the gov- 
ernment 52 days. 

Does this mean that for the 
next two years that I will not 
receive any leave? 

Corporal R. C. Court 
NAD Earle, N. J. 


@ We interpret the ter- 
minal leave bill a little 
differently. Since all of 
your leave was taken 
prior to 31 August, 1946, 
it will affect only the 
leave you have accumu- 
lated (accrued) up to 
that date. The 52 days 
you claim you owe the 
Zovernment was 
scratched from the re- 
cords and you started 
anew with a clean slate. 
On 31 August, 1946, you 
were given an initial 
credit of 25 days leave 
time, to be used before 
30 June, 1947. From 1 
July, 1947, to February, 
1948 (when your enlist - 
ment is up) you will get 
approximately 18 days— 
depending on the day of 
the month you are to be 
discharged. As you know 
this figure is derived at 
by computing leave time 
at the rate of 2% days a 
month during a fiscal 
year—I July of any year 
to 30 June of the follow - 
ing year—instead of an 
enlistment year as pre- 
viously .—Ed. 


STRANGE FOODS 
Sirs: 

I wish to write an article called 
“Marines Eat Anything.” I 
would like to hear about some 
of the strange foods they have 
eaten in other lands, or emer- 
gency rations that would not 
ordinarily be considered as food. 
The various kinds of foods they 
were offered on the islands would 


also help. 

M. Otis Robison 
1400 Sth Ave., 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


CALLING JOE LOUIS 
Sirs: 

I am writing to you in regards 
to a certain remark that our 
heavyweight champion, Joe 
Louis, made about the Marines. 
While on a broadcast program 
in New York, Joe was asked if 
he ever saw any prospective 
looking fighters, who might win 
his title, during the time he was 
touring Army camps. Joe re- 
marked that he had not seen 
anyone. The announcer then 
asked: “‘Joe, you’ve been around 
Army and Navy camps, but 
how about the fighting Ma- 
rines?” Joe replied that he 
didn’t think the Marines had 
any fighters either. At least he 
had not heard of any. 

I enlisted in the Marines in 
May, 1941, and was a heavy- 
weight fighter under the manage- 
ment of Colonel Heinie Miller. 
(An article on Marine heavy- 
weight fighters, written by Colo- 
nel Miller,’ appeared in the 
October issue of Leatherneck. 
— Ed.) While overseas with the 
First Marine Division, I was 
champ at every place we were 
stationed. I always hoped that 
Joe Louis would come around 
and put on a show, or spar 
around with some of us. 

Joe Louis steered clear of all 
Marine camps. Ask him why he 
didn’t put on any shows for the 
Marines. I am in good condition 
and will fight him anytime, 
anywhere. I will give the purse 
to the most needed charity. 

I stand 6 feet, 2 inches and 
weigh 240 pounds — all muscle. 
Why doesn’t he try me out some 
evening? I might be hard to 


ing my four years in the 


Corps I kayoed the heavyweight 
champion of the Australian Air 
Force at Melbourne. This tour- 
nament was sponsored by the 
Lord Mayor of that city, and I 
received the trophy from Madam 
Chiang Kai Chek. 

I also fought the light heavy- 
weight champion of Australia, 
Jack Johnson, losing on a TKO 
by failing to answer the bell for 
the eighth round. But in the 
previous rounds I knocked him 
down for the count of nine, three 
different times. Later on I re- 
versed that decision. 

Let me know if you can get a 
bout with Joe for me. 

Raymond (Killer) White 
Milan, Mich. 


ON PLATOON 709 
Sirs: 

When you're talking about 
100 per cent qualification of rifle 
platoons from Parris Island, 
don’t forget Platoon 709 that 
turned the trick in the fall of 
1943. 

If Platoon 55 (February-April, 
1944) did it also, that makes 
two record holders and not one 
like you reported in Sound Off. 
Hope you get this straightened 
out soon. 


Washington, D. C. 


@ Platoon 709, firing for 
record on 5 October, 
1943, was an Officer 
Candidate Class and is 
not counted in the pla- 
toon competition.— Ed. 


J. Salz 


MORE TERMINAL LEAVE 
Sirs: 

We have a little matter here 
that possibly you can settle for 
us. 
Does shipping-over leave 
count on your regular furlough 
time? And, how about the time 
they give you when you come 
back from overseas — does that 
time count, too? 

When we reenlisted they told 
us that it would not count, but 
for some reason or other, the 
Top Sergeant says that it does. 

A Couple of Marines 
Chincoteague Island, Va. 


@® We will have to string 
along with your first 
sergeant. Our under- 
standing, too, is that all 
leave, with the excep- 
tion of convalescent 
leave and leave granted 
repatriated prisoners of 
war, is to be counted 
when figuring accrued 
leave. However, if your 
reenlistment leave was 
taken before 31 Au- 
gust, 1946, it will only 
be deducted from any 
accrued leave that you 
may have accumulated 
before that date. Should 
such accrued leave not 
be great enough to cover 
this reenlistment leave, 
any deficit will then be 
marked off the books. 
You would then start on 
1 September, 1946 with 
a leave credit of 25 days, 
to be used before 30 
June, 1947 which is the 
end of the fiscal year. 
All leaves are now fig- 
ured on the basis of a 
fiscal year—-1 July of 
any one year to 30 June 
of the following year 
instead of an enlistment 
year as previously. 

If your shipping -over 
leave, for example, ex- 
tended past 31 August, 
1946, say for 15 days, 
then those 15 days would 
be chargeable against 
any accrued leave, if you 
had any left, and or 
against your 25 days 
leave credit for this fiscal 
year.--- Ed. 


MISNOMER 
Sirs: 

In your September magazine 
you had a football story, ‘The 
Pigskin Parade,"’ written by 
Sergeant Lindley S. Allen. It was 
a swell article, but in next to 
the end paragraph he called the 
Oregon State team ‘“‘the Web- 
foots."" Now my being a loyal 
Oregon State ‘“‘“BEAVER" 
rooter, this hit me like a slap in 
the face. I am a senior at OSC 
and the Beaver blood runs 
through my system too thick 
to see such a sad mistake 
printed. 

The University of Oregon 
Webfeet are our top rivals and 
such a mistake was just too 
much. I hope you will print this 
in Sound Off to clear it up with 
those who now have our Oregon 
State Beavers confused with the 
University’s Webfeet. 

Louise Boise 
Roseburg, Ore. 


®@ Sgt. Allen admits his 
error.— Ed. 





LONESOME IN BATAVIA 


Sirs: 

I am writing to you from the 
East Indies and think you will 
be wondering about receiving 
this letter. I am a Dutchman on 
active service by (with) the 
Royal Netherland Marines. 

My name is John Ondolf and 
I was born in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. I am 25 years old and (a) 
driver by (with) the Field Artil- 
lery. There are a lot of things I 
would like to know about your 
country. Would you be kind 
enough to place an announce- 
ment for me in one of your 
popular papers. 

I would like very much to 
correspond with some (Ameri- 
can) girl as it is very lonely 
(down here) in the jungles. 

Pvt. John Ondolf 
Arty. Bn. Btry. “B” 
ist Marine Brigade, RNMC 
Marine Post Office 
Batavia, Netherlands E. Indies 





A “STRICTURED" GYRENE 


Sirs: 

Regarding your origin of the 
term “Gyrene,"’ as published 
in the October Sound Off, may 
I say the term goes far back 
beyond World War I. 

I joined the Corps in 1900 and 
we were Gyrenes even then. A 
story making the rounds at 
that time went like this: 

A Marine was on a bat and 
sleeping it off in a small hotel 
close to the Norfolk"Navy Yard. 
A colored chamtermaid was try- 
ing to get him awake, but he did 
not respond. It seems this hotel 
was within hearing distance of 


the Sunrise gun and reveille. 


bugle call. So this is where the 
Gyrene came in. She said: 

“Yo better get up Gyrene, the 
gun am shooted and the horn 
am tooted and if yo don’t get 
up and go to the bar’ks you'll be 
strictured.”’ 

Even if this wasn't the first 
use of the word, it still goes far 
back before World War I. We 
heard it all the time. 

Charles A. Lomas 
East Rockaway, N. Y. 


@ There probably are not 
many old-timers that 
can trace the term 
Gyrene back farther 
than Mr. Lomas, but 
if anyone has anything 
to add we would like ot 


hear it.—Ed. 
PARRIS ISLAND PRODUCTION 
Sirs: 


My buddy and I were having 
a little argument recently and 
decided to submit it to you for 
settlement. He came through 
boot camp at San Diego and I 
came through at Parris Island. 
He claims that more Marines 
came through Dago during the 
war than at PI. I do not believe 
this. Who is right, he or I? 

PFC E. Travassos 

Tsingtao, China. 


@ You are right, while 
we do not have the exact 
figures, Parris Island 
handled more boots 
than San Diego during 
the war.—Ed. 


(continued on page-50) 
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—— who fall in love at first sight fall faster 
and harder at the sight of fellows with hand- 
some hair. If you have a yen to be fallen in love 
at first sight with ... get your hair handsome with 
the Vitalis “60-Second Workout.” 

So: 50 seconds to massage Vitalis on your tight, 
dry scalp. You rout loose dandruff, prevent dry- 
ness, even help check excessive falling hair. 

Now, 10 seconds to comb. There. You now own 
hair that’s not only handsome but vital-looking. 
And you look fine, friend. 

Get the good “60-Second Workout” habit. Ask 
for Vitalis at your Post Exchange. 





Product of Bristol-Myers 


USE THE VITALIS “60-SECOND WORKOUT” 
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Looks as if some cigarette people are 
beginning to think they’re in medical practice! 
Cures, treatments, throat care—aren’t they forget- 
ting that what you really smoke for is pleasure? 


And pleasure is what you'll get from Old Golds! 
You see, Old Gold concentrates the most advanced 
scientific techniques on one objective: to give you 
the deep-down enjoyment of a fragrant, flavor- 
some cigarette! 


If that’s what you’re after, if the pleasure of 
mellow, extra-quality tobaccos at their peak of 
flavor is what you want ...smoke Old Golds! 
You'll enjoy ’em! 


Made by Lorillard, 5 0 famous name in tobacco for nearly 200 years 








How to Avoid 
Saving Money 


by DANNY KAYE 


To avoid saving money, the first thing is to 
cut off all your pockets. By carrying your 
money in your hand you will—1. spend it, 

2. lose it, 3. get it taken from you—quicker! 
Also to be avoided like crazy are piggy banks 
and sugar bowls. The kiddies are victimized 
by such devices, often saving quite a bale of 
moolah. And shun budgets! It is best to draw 
your pay and walk down Main Street buying 
anything you don’t particularly hate. 





Above all, don’t buy any U. S. Savings Bonds 
—or it’s impossible not to save money! These 
gilt-edged documents pay fat interest — 

4 dollars for 3 after only 10 years! There is 
even an insidious Payroll Savings Plan by 
which you buy bonds automatically. Before 
you catch on, you have closets full. Keep it up 
and you may even find yourself embarrassed 
by a regular income! Get-gat-gittle! 





SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
BUY YOUR BONDS 
THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 








Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 














SOUND OFF (cont) 


BASIC BADGE 
Sirs: 

I would like to obtain some 
information on the Basic Badge 
issued to Marines. 

How is the Basic Badge ob- 
tained? It is given for finishing 
“Boot Camp” within a pre- 
scribed time, is it not? 

R. E. Webster 
Ross, Calif. 


@ Article 5-34 of the 
Marine Corps Manual 
says: ‘‘(1) Qualification 
Badges, basic.—A Ma- 
rine Corps Basic Badge 
will be issued to each 
officer or enlisted man 
qualifying for the first 
time with any weapon 
for which the award of a 
qualification bar is 
authorized.”’ The quali- 
fication bar, as you 
doubtless know, is fast - 
ened between the hold- 
ing pin and the medal- 
lion of the basic badge, 
and makes up the “‘lad- 
der’’ you occasionally 
see some of the Marines 
wearing. Ed. 

POW RATION ALLOWANCE 
Sirs: 

I was a POW from the date 
Corregidor fell until VJ-Day, 
which is approximately 3 4% years. 
When I arrived in the States I 
was immediately paid all back 
pay from the time I was cap- 
tured until that date, but did 
not receive my 65c per day 
ration allowance. Does a POW 
rate such an allowance while in 
the hands of an enemy? If so, 
how do I go about collecting it? 

Sergeant D. V. Meyers 
Crane, Ind. 


@ According toan Inter- 
national agreement on 
prisoners of war, the 
country in which they 
are interned is supposed 
to feed them. Some- 
times this is not very 
much, but it does nullify 
any ration allowance.— 
Ed. 


NO TWO-YEAR HASHMARKS 
Sirs: 

I would like to know if two- 
year enlistments would count 
toward a hashmark. Or, do you 
have to have a four-year enlist- 
ment to rate a hashmark? Does 
the same still hold true regard- 
ing Good Conduct Medals? 

Bruch Lupold 
Dearborn, Mich. 


@ All you need is four 
years active service to 
rate a hashmark. Two 
successive enlistments 
are good. Good Conduct 
Medals are now present - 
ed for three years credit - 
able service. — Ed. 


ANY PEN-PALS? 
Sirs: 

I would like to write to a 
couple of Marines in the hospital. 
I was in bed for two years, my- 
self, and I know that it would 
not have been haif as lonely if 
I could have corresponded with 
someone. Anyway, I thought 
maybe you could help me find a 
couple of such Marines. I am 
16 years old. 

Elise Hottinger 
1657 E. 9th St., 
Pomona, Calif. 


MEDALS RATING GRATUITY 
Sirs: 

Is it true that a man who has 
been awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor rates $5 a 
month on that medal for the 
rest of his life? Is there any 
other medals that rate pay? 

Al Schect 

Phoenix, Ariz. 

@ Any enlisted man 
holding a Congressional 
Medal of Honor is en- 
titled to a monthly gra- 
tuity of $2 for as long as 
he shall remainon active 
duty, not alife time. The 
same rate of pay is al- 
lowed the Distinguished 
Service Medal, Navy 
Cross, Silver Star and 
Distinguished Flying 
Cross. The Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps Medal also 
carries the gratuity, for 
enlisted men, if the act 
for which the medal is 
awarded was performed 
after 7Dec41. Ed. 


OFFICERS AGES 
Sirs: 

Although I am an ex-sailor I 
still enjoy reading your maga- 
zine very much. A small item in 
the August edition has caused 
me to wonder. 

You mentioned something 
about an ex-lieutenant who was 
only 20 years old. Since it was 
my belief that no officer in the 
Marine Corps was under 21 
years old, I wish you wouid 
square me away on this point. 
Could you also give me the ages 
and names of the six youngest 
Marine officers commissioned 
during the war. 

Ray Mueller 


@ It was entirely possi- 
ble for aman to be com - 
missioned in the Marine 
Corps at the age of 20. 
Article 2-1 (3)(b) MCM 
states officer candidates 
must have reached their 
20th birthday, but not 
over 27 years of age. 
There is no list available 
from which to obtain 
the ages of youngest of - 
ficers commissioned 
during the war. — Ed. 


CHIT CHAT 
Sirs: 

Marines often use a word so 
frequently that they come to 
accept it as a part and parcel of 
the American language. There 
are many words used by Marines 
that have absolutely no mean- 
ing, as far as the English lan- 
guage goes: the word “‘chit”’ is 
one of these. 

Do you have any specific 
information as to what language 
that word was stolen from and 
what was its original meaning, 
if not a request or bill, as used 
by Marines today. 

GySgt. A. B. Jenkins 
Pensacola, Fla. 


@ The word chit is a 
derivation from the 
Hindu word ‘chitti,’’ 
which means letter, 
note, voucher or receipt. 
The word has wide usage 
in the Far East where it 
was probably picked up 
by both British and 
American Navy and U.S. 
Marine Corps personnel. 
— Ed. 





SHORTER AND SHORTER 
Sirs: 

In your August issue a Private 
First Class Vuillier claimed to 
be the shortest man in the Ma- 
rine Corps standing only 5 feet 
3% inches tall. Meet the new 
champ! His name is Private 
William Frymire, who is only 
5 feet 1% inches in height. He 
was formerly in Platoon 132 at 
San Diego, weighed 130 pounds 
and is 17 years old. 

Private Bruce M. Thut 
San Diego, Calif. 
* . * 
Sirs: 

In a recent issue of Leather- 
neck was a letter in regards to 
the shortest Marine in the 
Corps at 5 feet 3'% inches tall. 
That Marine has lost the title 
because I am only 5 feet 1'5 
inches tall in my stocking feet. 
When I joined the Marines I- 
weighed 110 pounds. Incidental- 
ly I wear a size 6EE shoe and 
am known on Parris Island as 
the ‘‘shortest man in the Marine 
Corps.”” - 

Private James A. Mobley 
Parris Island, 8. C. 


* * * 


Sirs: 

I was reading in the August 
issue of Leatherneck that a 
Private First Class Hart was 
supposed to be the tallest man 
in the Marine Corps. Now I hate 
to disagree with The Leather- 
neck, but a while back there 
was a guy named Tremble who 
served with the Second Bat- 
talion, Second Marine Regiment, 
that stood 6 foot 9% inches. So 
I do not think that Hart de- 
serves the title of the tallest 
man in the Marine Corps. 

PFC H. J. Guidry 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


@® Leatherneck merely 
stated that if there was 
anyone in the Corps 
taller than PFC Hart we 
would like to know 
about it. —Ed. 


CORPORAL'S REWARD 
Sirs: 

If you can find room in your 
next issue, I would like to know 
if you can find someone who can 
answer this. 

I have a few friends in the 
Army that have been in but a 
short time and have received so 
many rates that they are begin- 
ning to think they are a lot 
smarter than I am. They are 
also wondering why you never 
make a rate in the Marine Corps. 

I have been a corporal in the 
Marine Corps since March, 
1944. I started with the First 
Raider Battalion and went the 
paces from the Solomon Islands 
to Okinawa. I was wounded 
three times and have so many 
holes in my hide that I whistle 
whenever I ride fast. I have 
three bullet holes and 100 shrap- 
nel holes. 

I have lost the sight of one 
eye and part of my right hand, 
not counting a good digestive 
system. But, I must have been 
doing a pretty good job — part 
of the time, at least. On 16 April, 
1945 while a squad leader with 
Company C, Fourth Marines, 
on Okinawa, I won a Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. After 
that I wasn’t able to get up for 
a while and the war ended. 

After three months of hard 
trying and ear banging, follow- 
ing my discharge from the hos- 
pital, I finally was able to ship 
over. Now I am on my second 
cruise — and only a corporal. 
What else can I do to make my 
friends happy and prove to them 
that I am responsible? 

Corporal Richard E. Bush 
Crane, Ind. 


mm PRESENTATIONS 
irs: 

This is my first letter to Sound 
Off. Fhe old Corps has treated 
me rather well and I have no 
gripes. There are some questions, 
however, that I would like to 
have the straight dope on. 

When a medal is presented 
posthumously, is it permissible 
to pin it on the recipient's breast, 
or, in the case of a Medal of 
Honor, hang it around their 
necks? Or, should it just be 
handed to the person? 

We always hear that Marines 
are the only service that can 
enter a foreign country under 
arms without a formal declara- 
tion of war. If this is true can 
you give me a reference for the 
authority? 

Is there any way by which a 
Marine can be reimbursed for 
personal gear lost from a seabag 
overseas? If this is just tough, 
tell me if the same thing applies 
to the Army. 

Just one comment. In the 
August edition a letter was 
published pertaining to reenlist- 
ment of a Marine with a medical 
discharge after he is pronounced 
physically fit by the medics. The 
medical survey would have to be 
waived by the Commandant. 

SSgt. C. R. Barr 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


® All medals presented 
to the next of kin as 
posthumous awards for 
the heroic deeds of a 
relative should be hand- 
ed to them. Only the 
person who earns a 
medal has the right to 
wear it. As far as we have 
been able to find out 
there is no legal author - 
ity permitting Marines 
to land on the soil of any 
country without its per- 
mission. Neither the 
Marine Corps nor Army 
can assume responsibil - 
ity for articles lost from 
seabags overseas. — Ed. 


HEATED ARGUMENT 
Sirs: 

Again we are turning to you 
to settle an argument. Who said 
it and what was said about the 
Marines guarding the mail with 
their lives sometime back in the 
1920's? 

Corporal James Rocco 

San Diego, Calif. 

@® Your question is not 
entirely clear. However, 
as a stab in the dark, 
we will assume that you 
are referring to the 
statement made by Sec- 
retary of Navy Edwin 
Denby when the Ma- 
rines began guarding 
the mail. He said: ‘If 
two Marines who are 
guarding the mail, for 
example, are suddenly 
confronted by a robber, 
neither man must hold 


up his hands but both - 


begin shooting at once. 
One man may be killed 
but the other will get 
the robber and save the 
mail. That is the spirit 
of the Corps. When the 
men go in to guard the 
mail, that mail must be 
delivered, or there must 
be a dead Marine at the 
post of duty.’’—Ed. 
(continued on page 52 














“"Smatter, new girl at the PX?” 
‘Nope, it’s a new supply of DYANSHINE.”’ 





YOU “BET YOUR BOOTS”’ 
YOUR SHOES LOOK 
BETTER WITH 


DYANSHINE 


Liquid Dyanshine is the answer to a G. 
I.’s prayer for a sure-fire method to keep 
shoes looking their best . . . a quick, easy 
way to brilliant, longer-lasting shines. In 
a jiffy, Dyanshine adds color to scuffs 
and scratches. Dyanshine keeps shoes 
pliable and comfortable, too .. . because 
it replaces normal leather oils. A scar- 
city of imported ingredients that give 
Dyanshine its extra quality means that 
the supply is limited ... so you'll want 
to follow the directions on the bottle, 
which make it go farther. 
































If you'd rather use 

a Paste Polish... 
Ask for Dyanshine Paste Shoe 
Polish, made by the makers of 
famous Liquid Dyanshine. 
Available in Military Brown, 
Cordovan, Russet Tan, Oxblood 
and Black—in convenient 4-oz. 
jars or new easy-to-open can. 


ANSON 


\ CORDOVAN BROWN 
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COLLEGE: English, Spanish, 
French, Foreign Service, Busi- 
ness Law and Accounting, 
Mathematics and Science, 
Journalism, Radio Speaking 
and Writing, Psychology, 
Geology, Anthropology. 


FROM 
(romk} 


(fst nome) (inetiot) 


(or goni zation) 


| want to (check one): 


MARINE CORPS 


Marine Borrecks, Sth and 1 Sts., $.£., Washington 25, D. C. 


HIGH SCHOOL: Mathe- 
matics and Science, Language 
and Literature, Business end 
Secretarial Office Practice, 
Advertising and Merchandis- 
ing, French, Spanish, History, 
Geography, Economics, Phys- 
iology. 


(highest education completed, ond name ond address of schoo!) 


Complete High School () 
Prepore for College () 


MAL TO 


(lost nome) 


SKILLED HANDS ARE NEEDED BUT 
TRAINED MINDS MUST GUIDE THEM 


WHAT ARE YOU doing to train your mind? A 
multitude of opportunities for the development of 
your knowledge in many fields are yours for the 


asking through Marine Corps Institute courses. 


CIRCLE THE FIELD OR SUBJECTS THAT INTEREST YOU AND 
ENROLL TODAY. ATTACH YOUR COUPON TO A LETTER 
iF YOU FEEL YOUR SITUATION DESERVES SPECIAL CON- 
SIDERATION. 


TECHNICAL: Avtomobile, 
Aviation, Diesel, Building 
Trades, Civil Engineering, 
Drafting, Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration, Electricity, 
Radio, Machine Shop, Ples- 


tics. 


SPECIAL: Photography, Selesmanship, Modem Criminal Investigation, Fingerprinting and 
other subjects in the eld of investigation and security. 


(serio! no.) 


(USMC oddress) 


Prepare for a Better Job () 
increose my Knowledge () 


INSTITUTE 





SOUND OFF (cont) 


WRONG JOHN W. WARD 
Sirs: 

A box containing several items 
of officer uniform clothing was 
recently found in a store, marked 
“First Lieutenant John W. 
Ward.” 

Lieutenant Ward, who has 
now returned to civilian life, was 
advised of the articles in storage. 
At his request shipment was 
made to him by express, col- 
lect. 

Mr. Ward now advises this 
office that many of the items are 
marked with the name *‘Ward,” 
but are not his property. 

One overcoat was made by a 
tailor in Shanghai and one green 
coat by Carr, Mears and Daw- 
sou of Norfolk in 1928. 

If practicable, please include 
this information in a early edi- 
tion of The Leatherneck in 
order that the owner may be 
found. 

The owner may communicate 
with Mr. John W. Ward, 1959 
Commonwealth Avenue, Brigh- 
ton, Mass., for further informa- 
tion. 

Lieutenant Colonel P 
G. Chandler 
Depot Quartermaster 
Quantico, Va. 


NO PAYMENTS AFTER DD 
Sirs: 

If a man were arrested by 
civilian authorities for a crime 
that necessitated his dishonor- 
able discharge from the service, 
after he had been convicted and 
sentenced by a civilian court, 
would he be entitled to his serv- 
ice pay between the dates of his 
arrest and the time of his dis- 
charge? 

We have a couple of “sea 
lawyers"’ who claim that the 
government would have to pay 
you right up to the time of dis- 
charge. They have been so sure 
of their claims that the rest of 
us row have a few doubts on 
our previous convictions. Will 
you, through Sound Off, give us 
the straight dope on this matter? 

Not a Sea Lawyer 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


@ The Marine Corps 
Manual, 25-103, says: 
‘“‘A soldier (any service 
personnel) discharged 
without honor on ac- 
count,of imprisonment 
under sentence of civil- 
ian court is not entitled 
to pay or allowances 
after date of arrest, or 
to travel pay (14 Comp. 
Dec. 116)"’ Ed. 


OVERSEAS TIME 
Sirs: 

In the last few weeks I have 
been trying to get the scoop on 
the length of time a Marine, 
with a three-year enlistment, 
must serve overseas. Upon en- 
tering the Marine Corps I was 
told that foreign duty would last 
for only 18 months. Now I am 
informed that the duty is to be 
24 months out of 36. 

I wish you would straighten 
this out for me and the rest of 
the men who have three-year 
enlistments. 

A Three-year hopeful 
Tsingtao, China. 


@ Overseas time varies 
with the needs of the 
Corps for men at foreign 
stations. However, you 
can be reasonably sure 
you won't do more than 
24 months of foreign 
duty.—Ed. 


FIDEL! CERTA MERCES 
Sirs: 

Since receiving my discharge 
recently, I have been curious to 
know— and I am sure that others 
have, too — what the (Latin) 
phrase “‘Fideli Certa Merces,” 
appearing under the emblem on 
the Marine Corps discharges, 
means. I have tried at my local 
library, and after searching 
vainly through several Latin 
volumes, I decided that maybe 
you could help me. I know at 
one time the Parris Island Boot 
carried an article regarding this; 
however, my memory is too 
short to recall its meaning. 

Ralph G. Smallidge 
Medford 55, Mass. 


@ The phrase means ‘‘To 
the faithful, reward is 
certain.’’ It was not on 
the discharge papers of 
Marines paid off in 1918, 
although it may have 
been on the discharges 
of men paid off after the 
Mexican War. This 
phrase was reinstated on 
Honorable Discharges in 
the Marine Corps by an 
order from the Major 
General Commandant 
on September 16, 1939. 
Ed. 
A SLAP ON THE BACK 

Sirs: 

As a Merchant Seaman I saw 
a good chunk of the Pacific war, 
as well as other theatres, and 
observed all of the U. S. services 
in action. And, after all is said 
and done, I wind up a staunch 
supporter of the Marines. 

It is not without misgivings 
that I have witnessed Marines, 
as well as other service person- 
nel, badly malign the Merchant 
Marine who was never an of- 
fensive warrior in the bloody 
struggle. However, he was in it 
from the start and his casualty 
lists will bear comparison with 
those of any service, especially 
in the early days of the war. 

I am forwarding this letter not 
to argue the merits of my own 
war services, but in commemo- 
ration to that organization, 
which in my opinion, gave the 
most for the very least in re- 
turns the Marine Corps. 

Marines, I have observed, were 
underpaid (compared to the Air 
Corps), under-decorated (com- 
pared with any other branch), 
ill-equipped, and _ ill-supplied. 

.. And, yet, they contributed 
more per man in sweat and blood, 
and in victories than any other 
service im proportion to its 
size. 

Frank E. Young 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


FINE POINT 
Sirs: 

Have you ever thought of the 
difference between two phrases 
used so much in the Navy and 
Marine Corps? I am referring 
to “‘lend a hand,” and “‘bear a 
hand." They seem so much 
alike that I often wonder if 
they have the same meaning or 
does one sound more like an 
order than the other. 

How about giving me your 
interpretation on these two 
phrases? 

Sgt. Alphonse LaBrese 
San Francisco, Calif. 


® We have always 
thought of ‘‘lend a 
hand’ as being a re- 
quest for assistance and 
that ‘“‘bear a hand,’’ is 
more like an order. — 
Ed. 
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BOXER BATTLE GROUND 
Sirs: 

There is a very interesting 
coincidence in Marine Corps his- 
tory associated with the recent 
ambushing of the Marine De- 
tachment by the Communist 
Army of North China. 

According to the reports the 
ambush took place at the town 
of Yangtsun, about four miles 
north of Tientsin. During the 
Boxer campaign in 1900 several 
battalions of Marines and Allied 
troops engaged the Chinese Army 
and Boxers at this very same 
town on August 4th. That en- 
gagement was fought in a corn- 
field, too, perhaps the very same 
field the 1946 ambush took place 
in. 

Regarding the cornfield ter- 
rain, that section of North China 
is nothing but cornfields, or was 
in my time. Incidentally, I was 
in the Corps from 1900 to 1905 
and took part in that campaign. 

Charles A. Lomas 
East Rockaway, N. Y. 


YOU CAN'T BUY IT 
Sirs: 

Here at Quantico we have 
been having another of those 
classic Marine Corps arguments; 
would you please settle it for us? 

The argument is about buying 
your way out of the Corps. I say 
you can’t. Some of the others 
say that you can and always 
could for $300, excepting for the 
war years, of course. 

What’s the scoop? I say that 
you can buy out of the Army 
but not the Corps. 

PFC Ear! A. Rudolph 
Quantico, Va. 


@ There is no provision 
now, or never has been 
to our knowledge, for 
buying out of the Marine 
Corps. At one time the 
Army did have such a 
policy, but that too has 
been knocked off. — Ed. 


WHERE IS LOU DIAMOND? 
Sirs: 

There are a couple of things, 
pretty important to a few of us 
here on Guam, that I would like 
to get straightened out. 

First of all, what is the tour 
of duty for Marines stationed on 
Guam? Many rumors have led 
us to believe that it has been 
set for 36 months. Now, I don’t 
mind doing 36 months overseas, 
but does it have to be consecu- 
tive? 

Second, I would like to know 
the whereabouts of MGySgt. 
Lou Diamond. I respected Lou 
and always thought him an ex- 
cellent example of a Marine. I 
have been told he was discharged 
and died shortly afterwards. I 
rather doubt this. His age was 
always a question, but never his 
health. 

Name withheld by request 
Guam, Marianas Isles. 


@ The length of overseas 
service is dependent 
upon how badly a man's 
service is needed there, 
and the ability of the 
Marine, Corps to replace 
him with another man. 
We don’t think you have 
to worry about doing 36 
months overseas as 
things stand at present. 
We do not know Dia- 
mond’s exact address 
but he lives in Toledo, 
Ohio. A friend of ours 
had a brew with Lou in 
that city a few weeks 
ago. — Ed. 


ARMY BLUES 
Sirs: 

You might be a little surprised 
to find an Army reader of your 
Mmagazine.... Few magazines 
can boast a more clever cover 
than that on the September 
Leatherneck. (This was the 
cover showing two Marines at- 
tired in the new dress blues and 
green battle jacket, very notice- 
ably ignoring a display of civilian 
clothes in a store window.) 

This isn’t a gripe — just a bit 
of information which I don’t 
believe you know about. In your 
September issue, as an illustra- 
tion in the article, ‘“‘Rebirth of 
the Blues,”” you show a picture 
captioned: “This is how the 
Army will look when it dresses 
up in 1948.” This is entirely in- 
correct. First of all, the decision 
has not yet been made as to 
which of several suggested uni- 
forms will be adopted. The deci- 
sion will be made only after the 
soldiers themselves have been 
made known their preferences. 
Groups of soldiers toured the 
major posts and camps in the 
United States wearing the pro- 
posed new “blues,’”” and the 
personnel voted on the uniform 
they liked best. 

The photograph you show is 
that of one of the enlisted aids 
to the Secretary of War, and 
there are only two men in the 
entire Army who are entitled 
to wear this particular uniform. 

In closing it would be only 
natural for me to want to get in 
on the constant argument about 
who won the war. In this con- 
nection, I believe the best letter 
I’ve seen to date on the subject 
is the one signed: “‘A proud Ma- 
rine, but not conceited, Bain- 
bridge, Maryland.”” Why must 
we continue this foolish feud 
between the Marines, Army and 
Navy? We all have our good 
points and bad. Qn the whole, 
I think everyone will agree that 
we were all pretty good. 

I've never been a Marine, so 
naturally I can’t see both sides 
of the picture, but at any rate 
I'm proud to be in the military 
service of a country which can 
boast of an Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard as fine 
as ours. 

TSgt. Charles R. Rice 
Washington 20, D. C. 


@ At the time ‘‘Rebirth 
of the Blues’’ was writ- 
ten theonly information 
available on an Army 
dress uniform was— 
‘‘sometime in 1948.’’ 
The last dress uniform 
worn by the Army was 
that used in the illus- 
tration. It was issued in 
1938-39 to various regi- 
ments in the country as 
a starter on the Army’s 
‘‘dress-up’’ program 
which the war and the 
draft interrupted. The 
photo was obtained from 
War Department and 
published with its ap- 
proval. We agree with 
you on the feuding. It 
took all of the services, 
not just one or two, to 
win the war, just as it 
willin the Rutere. — Ed. 
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YOUR SACK 
can shape your future 


You may think your sack will affect 
your future shape, but it can also help 
shape your future. 

Thousands of Leathernecks study 
Marine Institute Courses on barracks’ 
sacks. They find extra training helps 
them advance to higher pay grades... . 
prepares them for good civilian jobs. 

You, too, can take advantage of this 
educational opportunity — without spend- 
ing a cent. All you have to do is ask for 
an enrolment blank. 


Here are a few of the courses 
you may study 
Accountancy—C. P. A. Practical Electrician 
Aeronautical Engr. RADIO — General — 


Automobile Operating — 
Aviation Mechanics Servicing 
Bookkeeping Reading Shop 
Civil Engineering Blueprints 
Diesel Engines Refrigeration 
Drawing Stenographic — 
High School Subjects Secretarial 


LANGUAGES—French— Surveying and 


Good English— Mapping 

Spanish Toolmaking 
Machine Shop WELDING—Gas 
Mathematics and Electric 


For enrolment application blanks and 
full information, write now to — 


U. S. MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Merine Barracks, Washington, BD. C. 


NOTE: Sinee the Marine Corps Institute was first 
founded. the International Correspondence Schools of 
Seranton, Pa., have had the privilege of supplying the 
institute and Marines with certain lesson texts and 
services. It is to the institute and the Marine Coras 
that 1.C.S. dedicates the above message 
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Vanilla 





It's easy 


ciously smooth and mellow, 


Chocolate 


and serving manual 





NN Came and GAS 


and economical, too to make deli- 


‘home-made tasting” 


ice cream with Golden State Powdered Ice Cream 
Mix. Made from choicest milk, and checked for 


purity and richness by exacting laboratory controls 


Maple flavors ...In 4'%4 Ib. and 


25'2 Ib. tins. Write for all particulars and FREE mixing 


and be sure tO visit Our tnterest- 


ing ice cream laboratory when in San Francisco. 


Just add water... freeze... 
and it’s ICE CREAM 


Powdered: 


ICE CREAM MIX 
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“EIGHT BALL” 


(ACTUAL SIZE) 


PIN Design 


made expressly for 


HILBORN-HAMBURGER, Inc. 


by FRED RHOADS 
of The Leatherneck Staff 
A faithful reproduction of “Eight Ball," 
designed by Fred Rhoads from his 
famous cartoons of “Gizmo & Eight 
Ball" appearing regularly in pages of 
The Leatherneck. 


Executed in Sterling Silver, 
an exclusive product of 


HILBORN-HAMBURGER, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 
Mfrs. of Military Jewelry — Military Insignias 


Available at IL-7 
POST EXCHANGES Noe 
and DEALERS only 











Cal 
and 
Mouse 


| 
a new novel of suspense 
and mystery by 
| Ken Goldthwaite (“Goldy”) 
who, while first sergeant 
of Marine Barracks, Sub- 
marine Base, New London, 
Conn., found time to write 
You Did It and later, when 
first sergeant of Marine 
Bombing Squadron 433 
in the South Pacific wore 
out a typewriter and three 
tentmates on Scarecrow. 


A Bloodhound Mystery $2.50 
DUELL, SLOAN & PEARCE, Inc. 
At all bookstores or send this coupon 





Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc 

27@ Madison Ave. 

New York 16, N. Y¥ 

Please send, post copies of 
Cat and Mouse by Eaton K. Goldthwaite, at 
$2.50 per copy 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State L 
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SOUND OFF (cont) 


| a a a a ae ae a a ae a a aes 


The following first-named persons seek in- 
formation concerning the whereabouts of the 


second-named. 


i ie a a a ae a a ae a ae aes 


Charles R. (Chicken) Kuntz, 
c/o General Delivery, Dayton, 
Ohio, would like to hear from 
former buddies of Company E, 
2nd Battalion, Seventh Marines, 
also from those aboard the con- 
verted hospital ship, The Blue 
Fontaine 

> > . 

Marry E. Stockwell, P.O. Box 
134, Pennsville, N. J., about a 
buddy, former Corporal John J. 
Sperling, Regimental Headquar- 
ters and Service Battery, 13th 
Marines, Fifth Division, now 
discharged. 

> . * 

Mr. T. J. Maziarski, 145-26 
Arlington Terrace, Jamaica 4, 
Long Island, New York, N. Y., 
about a former buddy, ex-Cor- 
poral Chester Kozieniewski, for- 
merly with the -28th Marines, 
Fifth Division. 


. sl * 


La Rocque Du Bose, Box 538, 
Cotulla, Texas, about any of 
the men who went through boot 
camp in Platoon 490, 1944 at 
Parris Island; or, anyone who 
was serving in the Marine de- 
tachment aboard the USS 
Franklin.on 19 March, 1945. 


* 7. 7 


Tome Secreto, P.O. Box 204, 
Emerson, N. J., about a former 
buddy, Corporal E. J. Steme- 
rick of Pittsburgh, Penna., for- 
merly with MAG 153 while 
overseas. 

re 

William T. Kort, Wicomico 
Church, Va., about a friend 
“Buzz” Briese from Kansas. 
The last known address was 
Camp Calvin B. Matthews at 
San Diego, Calif 


* * o 


Robert Baker, (the giant from 
Arkansas) Glenwood, Ark., 
would like to hear from any of 
his friends who served overseas, 
or elsewhere, with him 

> * * 


Platoon Sergeant J. W. Rich 
ardson, 1336 New York Ave., 
Washington, D. C., desires pres- 
ent address of an old friend 
PiSgt. T. E. Collins, last known 
address, Marine Base, San Diego, 
Calif. 

> . > 

Miss Elizabeth DiSiena, 630 
Sentinel Way, Pittsburgh, 
Penna., seeks present address of 
Corporal Robert M. Rister, to 
thank him for writing after her 
brother's death. First letter to 
Corporal Rister was returned 
“Address Unknown.” 


Ex-Corporal Michael R. Palko, 
1124 No. Ninth St., Reading, 
Pa., would like to hear from 
some of his friends in the Fourth 
Division. 

= 

Sergeant Ervin E. Erdman, 
RA 16036597, Company C, 701 
M.P. Battalion, APO 946, c/o 
PM San Francisco, Calif., would 
like to get in touch with Corp. 
H. A. Kietzer whose last known 
address was Company B, Second 
Battalion, Fourth Marines. 

oF * + 


R. C. Morrison, Bessemer, 
Ala., wishes to contact any mem- 
ber of old Parris Island Platoon 
426 or the 3lst Replacement 
Draft, 1944. Also desires to hear 
from H. O. Booten and R. L. 
Bradley. 


Bob Monroe, 103 Lamoille 
Ave., Bradford, about the pres- 
ent addresses of Earl T. Wilker- 
son of Iowa, formerly with 11th 
Defense Battalion; and ‘‘Rebel”’ 
Kimmerlin of Georgia, or Mike 
Kohler of Connecticut. The lat- 
ter two men formerly with Com- 
pany G, Second Battalion, Third 
Marines. 

* * 

Johnie C. Beasley, Sr., Route 
1-Box 35A, Jackson, Miss., 
about any former buddies, espe- 
cially those who did duty in 
China with Headquarters Squad- 
ron One, Flight Section, First 
Marine Air Wing. 


> > al 


Connie Vinson, Box No. 6, 
Demorest, Ga., formerly with K 
Battery, Fourth Battalion, 11th 
Marines would like to hear from 
any of his old buddies. 

Ss = 23 

Harold Michels, 625 E. Pleas- 
ant St., Milwaukee, Wis., wants 
to correspond with any of his 
old buddies still in the Corps and 
those that have been discharged. 

. 2s 


Private Peter Finarelli, 1336 
New York Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., would like to hear 
from any buddies who came 
through Boot Camp with him 
in Platoon 89 that finished up in 
June, 1946. 

a 3 

R. E. Webster, Box 208, Ross, 
Calif., seeks to contact PFC E. 
L. Fox, last known to be sta- 
tioned at Camp Matthews, San 
Diego and PFC LeRoy Hardy, 
same address. 

. * * 

TSgt. Milton Danishek, 801 
Butternut St., N.W., Apt. 102, 
Washington 12, D. C., about the 
present whereabouts of an old 
friend, Jack Brundage, who came 
through boot camp at Parris 
Island with Platoon 159 in 1941. 

* * * 

PFC M. W. Sandro, H&S 
Company, Ist Motor Transport 
Battalion, First Marine Divi- 
sion, c/o FPO San Francisco, 
Calif., wants to hear from any 
of his friends, either still in the 
Corps, or discharged. 

* > * 


Albert E. Walker, Box 165A, 
Tucson-Nogales Star Route, 
Tucson, Ariz., is attempting to 
locate a Marine, or former Ma- 
rine, named William A. Berry. 
It is believed that he held rank 
of Captain and was stationed at 
Cavite in 1942 when that base 
was captured by the Japanese. 

> > 7 


William A. Downs, RD No. 3, 
Schenectady, N. Y., is very 
anxious to know present address 
of ex-Sergeant Jay L. Martin, 
“one of the best coaches in the 
Corps,”’ or any of bis other bud- 
dies who might care to write. 

2S 


George W. (Bill) Henley, 921 
Pyburn St., Pocahontas, Ark., 
would like to hear from anyone 
who served with him in MAG 
22 or MAG S53, especially Ser- 
geants Erickson and “Red” 
Johnson. 


*- * * 


Merritt H, Christie, 209 No. 
Main St., New Ulm, Minn., 
would like to hear from any of 
the fellows from the “Old 
Fourth” who made it back. 
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Outfitters to Marines for 26 Years 


@ Complete Stock 
of Uniforms, Caps 
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Write for FREE Catalog 
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MANUFACTURERS 
FINANCED! 


In the early days of the 19th Century 
the United States was primarily an 
agricultural country. Its inhabitants 
relied almost entirely upon the fac- 
tories of Europe for manufactured 
products. 


As distribution facilities in this 
country were very poor in those days, 
firms were organized to represent the 
European manufacturers and take off 
their shoulders the worries of distrib- 
uting their products to the people of 
this country. These firms were known 
as factors. Merchandise was con- 
signed to the factors which they in 
turn sold to customers in this country, 
it being also the factor’s responsibil- 
ity to guarantee the solvency of the 
purchaser and collect the money from 
the purchaser. The factors made pe- 
riodic remittances to the European 
mariufacturer less their commission 
for handling this end of the bargain. 


As the 19th Century progressed 
this nation turned more and more to 
manufacturing its own finished ar- 
ticles, with the result that less reliance 
was placed upon the factories of Eur- 
ope. The factors, being experienced 
in the distribution of finished prod- 
ucts, were in many cases named agents 
for these domestic mills on more or 
less the same basis as they had acted 
for European manufacturers. In the 
course of years, domestic manufac- 
turers increased in size and found it 
more economical to do their own dis- 
tributing, but in many cases were un- 
willing to assume the uncertainties 
involved in checking credits. As their 
volume was in most cases always in- 
creasing, they found themselves with 
insufficient working capital to grant 
their customers the usual trade terms 
for payment of their purchases. Out 
of this situation arose the present day 
method of factoring in which the fac- 
tor guarantees the credit of a mill's 
customers, makes available to the mill 
the net amount of its sales at once 
regardless of terms and also attends 
to the collection of the money due the 
mill from its customers. In addition 
the factor will also, under proper cir- 
cumstances, make seasonal advances 
on merchandise inventories and may 
also assist well managed, growing in- 
dustries to finance the purchase of 
modern equipment. 


Factor’s charges for their services 
vary as to commodity, the type of 
trade to which sales are made, size 
and number of invoices and are based 
on the net volume of a mill’s sales. 


C. A Auffmordt & Company has 
been factors to industry since 1839 
and is interested in assisting those 
with new ideas and proven ability. 
Any man who feels that he has it 
within himself to build a sound man- 
ufacturing, business is invited to call 
upon us without obligation for an 
interview. 


C. A. AUFFMORDT 
& COMPANY 


468 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
LExington 2-8624 
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Following are condensations of letters written 
to the Sound Off editor by relatives of Marines 
who died during the war, seeking information 


concerning their deaths 


nn ee, 


Mrs. R. O. Boydston, Hills- 
dale, Kansas, about her son, 
PFC Russell Vernon Boydston, 
Company K, 3rd Battalion, 
Ninth Marines, Third Division, 
killed on Iwo Jima. 

* > + 


Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Vance, 
1106 Cross Street, Kingsport, 
Tenn., about their son, PFC 
Joseph L. Vance, Company L, 
3rd Battalion, Eighth Marines, 
Second Marine Division, killed 
on Beito (Tarawa). 

- . * 


Barbara M. Feeney, 8 Hallam 
Street, Dorchester, Mass., about 
PFC Arthur (Buddy) D. Kanert, 
Jr., Company A. Ist Battalion, 
Third Marines, Third Division, 
killed on Guam. 

* 7 *- 


Mrs. O. Brice Randolph, 317 
E. Fourth Street, Hialeah, Fia., 
about her husband, Private O. 
Brice Randolph, Company A, 
lst Battalion, 24th Marines, 
Fourth Division, killed on Iwo 
Jima. 

* * «* 

Mrs. John Mahoney, 130 Fifth 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif., 
about her son, Lieutenant 
Thomas G. Mahoney, Company 
I, 3rd Battalion, 28th Marines, 
Fifth Division, wounded on Iwo 
Jima and later died aboard ship. 

* * «* 


Mrs. Iva Lane, Box 303, 
Bethany, Okla., about her son, 
PFC Gerald G. Lane, Company 
L, 3rd Battalion, Seventh Ma- 
rines, First Division, killed on 
Okinawa. 

* * «* 

Mr. and Mrs. John Boroski, 
524 South Spaulding Street, 
Spring Valley, Illinois, about 
their son, PFC John F. Boroski, 
Company B, Ist Battalion, First 
Marines, First Division, killed 
on Peleliu. 

. ££ 


Mrs. W. B. Armstrong, 1215 
Whites Creek Pike, Nashville, 
Tenn., about her son, PFC 
Edward Ray Armstrong, Com- 
pany E, 2nd Battalion, Eighth 
Marines, Second Division, killed 
aboard a LST off Pearl Harbor 
on May 15, 1944, while enroute 
to Saipan. 

. * > 


Mrs. George Lehman, Sr., 344 
N. Elm Street, Columbia City, 
Indiana, about her son, Gunnery 
Sergeant George J. Lehman, 
Company I, 3rd Battalion, 25th 
Marines, Fourth Division, killed 
on Saipan. 

* . * 


Mrs. Ruth Reed, 144 Chariton 
Street, Oil City, Penna., about 
her husband, PFC Wayne A. 
Reed, Campany C, Ist Batta- 
lion, Seventh Marines, First 
Division, wounded and died on 
Okinawa. 

* > > 

Mrs. Charlotte Emerson, P.O. 
Box No. 55, Minot, Maine, about 
her son, Staff Sergeant Ralph W. 
“*‘Tommy”’ Emerson, Marine Air 
Corps, reported missing in the 
Solomon Islands area on Septem- 
ber, 1943; later presumed dead. 

. 2 -* 


Mrs. Lena Petroplos, 1138 N. 
15th Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis., 
about her son, PFC Thomas N. 
Petroplos, Company H, 3rd Bat- 
talion, 28th Marines, Fifth 
Marine Division, killed on Iwo 
Jima. 


Miss Dorothy Bartnicki, 3418 
N. Ridgeway Ave., Chicago 18, 
Illinois, about her fiance, PFC 
Walter J. Kazmer, Company B, 
Ist Battalion, 28th Marines, Fifth 
Division, killed on Iwo Jima. 

.e = = 


Mrs. Lena P. Funaro, 25 First 
Street, Hamden, Conn., about 
her son, Robert P. Funaro, Com- 
pany F, 2nd Battalion, 22nd 
Marines, Sixth Division, killed on 
Okinawa. 

* * * 

Mr. William J. Collins, Hospi- 
tal St., Augusta, Me., about his 
son, Corporal William J. Collins, 
Company A, Ist Battalion, 25th 
Marines, Fourth Division, listed 
as missing in action at Iwo Jima. 

* * * 


Mrs. Lucille Buckholz, 4009 
Greer Ave., St. Louis, Mo., 
about her son, Sergeant Vernon 
J. Buckholz, Company G, 2nd 
Battalion, 23rd Marines, Fourth 
Division, killed on Iwo Jima. 

s&s 6 a 


Mrs. George Duryea, 194 No. 
Washington Ave., Hartsdale, 
New York, about her son Private 
Charles E. Duryea, 30th Re- 
placement Draft, killed on Iwo 
Jima with the Fourth Marine 
Division. 

* * * 

Mrs. Peter Mangini, 456 Phil- 
lips St., Warren, Pa., about her 
son, PFC Peter A. Mangini, 
Company G, 2nd Battalion, 25th 
Marines, Fourth Division, killed 
on Iwo Jima. 

* * 7 


Raymond Godfrey, 4506 
Kingswell Avenue, Los Angeles 
27, Calif., about his son, PFC 
Raymond Lorraine Godfrey, 
24th Marines, Fourth Division, 
reported missing in action on 
Tinian. 

* 7 * 

Mrs. Myrtle Hodges, 324 
Beech, McComb, Miss., about 
her son, Staff Sergeant Aubrey 
Dee Hodges, Headquarters 
Squadron 3, Third Marine Air 
Wing, killed on Saipan. 

* * * 


Mrs. W.S. Middlebrook, 4922 
Lavender St., Houston 10, Texas, 
about her son PFC William 
Sidney Middlebrook, Jr., Com- 
pany K,.3rd Battalion, Fifth 
Marines, First Division, killed 
on Peleliu. 

. > * 


Mrs. Hazel: Humphrey, c/o 
Y.T.Matthews,Leaksville,N.C., 
about her husband, Private John 
B. Humphrey, Company K, 3rd 
Battalion, 2ist Marines, Third 
Division, killed on Iwo Jima. 

** * 


Mrs. Marie Ortolf, 96 York 
St., Bridgeton, N. J., about her 
son, Sergeant Herbert A. Ortlof, 
Company D, 2nd Battalion, 29th 
Marines, killed on Okinawa. 

* * * 


Mrs. Jean Rohan, 3209A 
North Achilles St., Milwaukee 
12, Wis., about her son, Corporal 
John A. Rohan, Company F, 
2nd Battalion, Ninth Marines, 
Third Division, killed on Two 
Jima. 

* * « 

Mrs. Marian J. Sheaffer, 
1611% Fulton St., Harrisburg, 
Pa., about her husband, PFC 
Ralph (Skip) D. Sheaffer, Jr., 
Company I, 3rd Battalion, 26th 
Marines, Fifth Division, killed 
on Iwo Jima. END 
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“Whatcha been doing lately, Murph?” 


"You, no doubt, found me missing at inspection 








“Boy, the old Fifth must have been 
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been writing about.” 








“Leatherneck : 


The following five pages contain a list of Latest best sellers and popular favorites in both 
books especially selected from the catalogues fiction and non-fiction are represented. This list 
od MC Yolo l late Me Lolo) Molt olitil-e Mor Mo Malolileh amelie provides an excellent opportunity for you to se- 
for those interested in good reading. cure many hours of entertainment andrelaxation. 


Order books by number using form on page 61. 


Six 
Marine yALORs in 


MacArthur, Nimitz, 


Divisions i TERS ' e King, Arnold, Vandegrift 


“Including signed state- 


by Eisenhower, 


in and others. 
Action 
UNCOMMON VALOR HISTORY OF WORLD WAR Il 


One of the most monumental works of our time, 


ri ) Si i ; rrespondents who / 
Written by six Marine Corps correep: with over 200 photographs which form a graphic 


fought with the divisions about which they write. pictorial and chronological history of the war from 


Hitler's rise in power to the surrender of Japan. 


127 £3.00 150A $5.00 
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Don’t Bring That Up! 


Skeletons in the sports closet by Bob Broeg and Bob 
Burrill, illustrated with drawings by Vic Donahue. 
Broeg and- Burrill, two ex-marines, compiled this humor- 
ous and fascinating collection of sports stories which some 
would prefer to forget. 


2.50 #8 
The King’s General 


by Daphne du Maurier 


Hairbreadth escapes and exciting events punctuate this 
novel by the author of “* REBECCA.” 


$2.75 177A 


This Side of Innocence 


by Taylor Caldwell 


This novel has all the drama and tension one has come to 
expect from a great American storyteller. (A Literary 
Guild Selection) 


$3.00 _ 


From Omaha to Okinawa 


by William Bradford Huie 


The robust, eyewitness story of the Seabees. One of the 
roughest, toughest books to come of World War II, yet 
one of the most sincere. 


$9.75 125 


Patton and his Third Army 


by Colonel Brenton G. Wallace 


A vigorous narrative of the Powerful Third Army and its 
amazing leader, revealing for the first time much of the 
true story of the Falaise Pocket, the liberation of Paris, 
the storming of the Siegfried Line and the Battle of the 


Bulge. 
$3.00 18 


What You Should Know 
About the Marines 


by Captain John H. Craige, USMCR 
The citizen’s book about the U. S. Marine Corps. 


$2.50 114 
Arch of Triumph 


by Erich Maria Remarque 


Another great novel by the author of “ALL QUIET on 
the WESTERN FRONT.” Once more he creates a 
group of characters who stand out as memorable indi- 
viduals, yet who symbolize and interpret our common 


humanity. 
$3.00 176A 


The Egg and I 


by Betty MacDonald 


The universal dream of buying a little farm and getting 
away from it all, is humorously but firmly dispelled in 
this delightful story. 


82.75 171A 
Wake of the Red Witch 


by Garland Roark 


This is a smashing melodrama of those islands our Pacific 
veterans have been only too eager to leave. The plot re- 
volves around a ship known first as the Quatrefoil, later 
raised and rechristened the Golden Hind, and finally sent 
to its fabulous fate as the Red Witch. 


$2.75 46B 
Your Rights as a Veteran 


by Staff Sergeant Eli H. Mellan 


Complete guide for the returning GI. Answers hundreds 
of questions simply and completely. Clearly interprets 
federal and state laws on servicemen’s rights. 


50¢ (paper cover) 137A 
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Coral Comes High 


by Captain George P. Hunt, USMCR 







This is Captain George Hunt’s account of what happened to himself 


and his company during the initial stages of the Peleliu invasion. 


187A $2.00 
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Your Marine Corps in World War II 


by Andrew R. Bergstrom, Captain, USMCR 
Earl J. Wilson, Captain, USMCR and 130 
Frank A. Sisk, Sergeant, USMCR 
















A PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF MARINES IN WORLD WAR II, 
starting with that memorable December 7, and the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, to the signing of the surrender document aboard the USS Missouri. 
This Pictorial History portrays, in the camera’s dispassionate eye, the 





struggles and gallantry of your Marine Corps. 


The book includes 200 pages, gloss enamel paper, 300 official photographs taken in the height of 
battle, with maps and diagrams of each campaign. 
This book has a beautiful permanent leatherette cover, embossed with your Marine Corps insignia. 


$4.90 
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On to Westward The LONG 


by Robert Sherrod 3 ‘e 
F This is the first uncensored story of the Central Pacific and the SHORT 
and the TALL 


by Alvin M. Josephy, Jr. 

















7 campaign — a searing, undramatized story by a great 
| 3 correspondent, Robert Sherrod of TIME, who fol- 
Et P = — lowed our fighting men 
e " : 175,000 miles by air, by sea, 
and on foot into the bloody 
depths of battle. 
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$3.00 
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The books listed on these pages are arranged in the 
order of content so that you may easily select the 


ones that interest you most. 


Many of these books are of special interest to dis- 
charged veterans. Marines who want to-add to their 





ABOUT MARINES 


TARAWA 102 
by Robert Sherrod 
A stirring, accurate account of bloody Betio. $2.00 
Iwo JIMA 120 


by Captain Roymond Henri 
Complete report by on on-the-spot observer and 90 combat photographs tell 


this story. 75¢ 
A HISTORY OF THE U.S. MARINE CORPS 101 
An invaluable record which should be the proud possession of every Marine. $5.00 
MARINE CORPS READER 103 


by Colonel C. H. Metcolf 
A collection of the best short writings about the Corps from Parris Island to the 


Marsholls. $3.00 
MILITARY STAFF — ITS HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 512 
A survey from early eras to the present. $2.00 
BETIO BEACHHEAD 117 


Introduction by General Thomas Holcomb 
Summory by Genero! A. A. Vandegrift 


U.S. Marines’ own story of the battle for Tarawa. $2.50 
MARINES AT WAR 116 
by Aimee Crane 
Paintings and sketches in this book are the work of Marines. $3.00 
A RIBBON AND A STAR 140A 


by John Monks, Jr 
The dromotist served with the Marines through the Bougainville campaign. $2.75 


AND A FEW MARINES 119 
by Colonel John W. Thomason, Jr 
Undoubtedly some of the best stories ever written about the Marines. $3.00 


BOOT 104 
by Corporal Gilbert Bailey 
An honest, personal account of the whole grueling process of becoming o Marine. 
$2.50 
THE ISLAND 107 
by Captain H. L. Merillat 
A history of the First Marine Division on Guadalcanal. $3.00 


MARINES ON IWO JIMA 122 
by Five Marine Correspondents 
Official, complete story of Marines on lwo Jima; names of those who died, photo- 
grophs, mops, drowings. $3.50 


THE LEATHERNECKS COME THROUGH 109 
by Chaplain W. Wyeth Willord, USNR 
Tells of the stark courage of the boys who scrambled ashore at Guadalcanal and 
of the grim campaign of Tarawa. $2.50 


DO OR DIE 201 
by Colonel A. J. D. Biddle 
A manual on individual combat. Col. Biddle hos combined the bes? principles of 


attack and defense in bayonet, knife-fighting, jujitsyu and boxing. $1.00 
FIRST TO FIGHT 123 

by Captain William P. McCahill 

A factual story of the U.S. Morine Corps on land, ot seo and in the air. $2.00 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


OFFICIAL MARINE CORPS PHOTOS 
Set of 20 Pictures 
MAJOR OPERATIONS on Scipan, Guadalcanal, Cape Gloucester, Tarawa, Guam, 
Kwojoalein, Eniwetok, Tinion, New Georgio, Peleliv, Bougainville, Iwo Jima, 
Okinowa. (Size 4” x 5” glossy prints.) Order sets by nome. $1.20 


ARMED FORCES PHOTOS 
Set of 25 Pictures 
World War Il pictures on Japan Surrenders, lwo Jima, Tarawa, Peleliv, Okinawa 
Action, Morionas Action, Pearl Harbor Attack, Scenes New Caledonio, Saipan, 
Komikoze Attocks, Pacific Islond Natives, Famous Military Leaders, Ernie Pyle. 
(Size 4" x 5” glossy prints.) Order sets by nome. $2.00 


100 BEST PICTURES OF WORLD WAR Ii 
4” x 5° Glossy Finish Pictures 
Actual photographs of the 100 outstanding pictures of World Wor Il. $7.00 
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collection of books about the Marine Corps will find 
this list of real value. A wide variety of entertaining 
and informative reading is included. 


Send your order today to insure prompt delivery. Use 
handy order form on page 6}. 


POSTWAR PLANNING 


HOW TO START YOUR OWN BUSINESS 95A 
$2.00 

A SMALL STORE AND INDEPENDENCE 96A 
$2.00 

FIVE ACRES AND INDEPENDENCE 47A 
$2.50 

500 POSTWAR JOBS FOR MEN 13A 
$2.50 

IF THE PROSPECT PLEASES 98A 
$2.50 

TOMORROW'S HOUSE 54L 
$3.00 

BOOK OF SMALL HOUSES 531 
$2.50 

HOW TO GET THE JOB YOU WANT 97A 
$1.00 


POPULAR FAVORITES 


THE FOXES OF HARROW 185A 
by Fronk Yerby 
Stephen Fox gambled for the dream of power and won. A story charged with 
blood and fire. $3.00 
WRITTEN ON THE WIND 186A 


by Robert Wilder 
This novel is earthy and real — written with the sensitivity and depth of feeling 
thot corry the reader into the minds and emotions of the characters. $2.75 

THE BLACK ROSE 152A 
by Thomas 8. Costain 





Adventure ond r e in the fobul exotic Orient during the time of Kublai 
Khan. $3.00 
CASS TIMBERLANE 128A 


by Sinclair Lewis 
The story of a judge who falls deeply in love with and marries a girl young enough 


to be his daughter. $2.75 
LUSTY WIND FOR CAROLINA 184A 
by Inglis Fletcher 
This is the third in a series of novels of colonial Carolina. $1.49 
THE ROBE 153A 


by Uoyd C. Douglas 
A wonderful story which portrays so vividly the environment in which the Great 





Teacher lived and worked and died. $2.75 
BRIDESHEAD REVISITED 183A 
by Evelyn Wough 
Here is on extraordinary love story and an illuminating pr tation of the conflict 
between religion and materialism. $2.50 
THE MANATEE 168A 
by Nancy Bruff 
A robust, powerful novel — the story of a savage, romantic man of the sea with a 
sinister secret in his post and a passion for his ship's figurehead no living woman 
could satisfy. $2.50 
RICKSHAW BOY 107A 
by Lov Show 
A powerful story of a China few Americans know. $1.00 
A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN 3A 
by Betty Smith 
An exciting, tender book about the struggle for existence of a Brooklyn one 
1.49 
THE DECAMERON OF BOCCACCIO TE 


The John Payne Translation 

“THE DECAMERON” is o classic in every civilized country and this is a most 

dashing interpretation of the original. $1.98 
NORTHWEST PASSAGE 65A 

by Kenneth Roberts 

Rogers’ Rangers against the French and Indians. Discovery of route across America 


to the Pacific. $3.00 
BRAVE MEN 35A 

by Ernie Pyle 

The last book by America's beloved war correspondent. $3.00 
ATOMIC ENERGY FOR MILITARY PURPOSES 144A 


by Henry De Wolf Smyth 
Two hundred and fifty-page book illustrated. Official report authorized by the 
Army concerning the atomic bomb and atomic energy. (paper cover) $1.25 
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FOR MEN ONLY 18B 
Edited by James M. Cain 

Short story masterpieces by Hemingway, Steinbeck, Woollcott, 
Farrell, Maugham, Lardner, Cobb and 12 others. $1.00 
THE PEACOCK SHEDS HIS TAIL 155A 
by Alice Tisdale Hobart 


The author has written a novel of international marriage, with 
the scene laid in Mexico. $2.75 


STORIES FOR MEN 16A 


Thirty-five thrillers by Hemingway, Faulkner, Cain, Hammett, 
Runyon, Lardner, etc. $1.49 


NEW STORIES FOR MEN 41A 
Six hundred and forty-page selection — humorous, sports and 
mystery stories. $1.49 
THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES OF BEN 
HECHT 123A 


A collection of some of the best stories by a famous short story 
teller. $3.00 


GREAT SEA STORIES 125A 
Twenty-nine famous classics of the sea by American, British 
and foreign writers. $2.49 
COMMODORE HORNBLOWER 50A 
by C. S. Forester 


All who love a good seo story will gleefully welcome this 
book. $2.50 


THE VIKING PORTABLE LIBRARY 6A 


Ernest Hemingway 
A comprehensive selection of writings by Hemingway. $2.00 


THE SHORTER NOVELS OF HERMAN MEL- 
VILLE 114A 


Sea stories by the author of “MOBY DICK,” one of American 
literature's great names. $1.98 


THE STORY OF AMERICA 116A 
by Hendrik Van Loon 


A thrilling, magnificent story of the background of our country 
and of the pioneers who built it that we might live. $1.98 


MUCH LOVED BOOKS — 60 BEST SELLERS 
OF THE AGES TI8A 
by James O'Donnell Bennet 

Comprehensive collection of famous books by great writers. 


$1.98 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN 
POETRY TI9A 


A selection of the best works by American poets between 1630 
and 1941. $2.50 


SO WELL REMEMBERED 109A 


by James Hilton 

James Hilton has created a portrait of a man that is a fine 
companion piece to that of “MR. CHIPS.” A well-knit, enjoyable, 
tender and perceptive story. $2.50 


SHORT STORIES OF JAMES T. FARRELL 67A 
51 Stories and a Novelette by the author of “STUDS LONIGAN” 
and “FATHER AND SON.” $1.49 
TIME FOR DECISION 5A 
by Sumner Welles 


Welles has interpreted our foreign policy over the last years 
with conviction and clarity. $3.00 





FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 158 


by Ernest Hemingway 
a triumph for the 
$1.00 


166A 


A magnificent romance of human nature . . . 
novelist. 


FOREVER AMBER 
by Kathleen Winsor 


Restoration England under Charles Il. A glamorous and power- 
ful characterization, magnificent in its sweep of events. $3.00 


CANNERY ROW 48A 
by John Steinbeck 


A tender and hilarious novel set in Monterey, Calif. Steinbeck 
has created a fascinating world of his own. $1.00 


THE RAZOR'S EDGE 30A 
by W. Somerset Maugham 
$1.00 


139A 


Over a million copies have been sold already. 


GREEN DOLPHIN STREET 
by Elizabeth Goudge 

A fine piece of fiction skilfully and satisfactorily wrought... a 
great story of love ... a soundly conceived historical tale. 


$3.00 


SPORTS 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS 22A 
by Frank Menke 
Invaluable information on 108 sports and associations related 


to them. $3.50 
ESQUIRE’S FIRST SPORTS READER 83A 
$2.75 


JACK JOHNSON—IN THE RING—AND OUT 
by Jack Johnson 120A 


The most picturesque figure in sports history tells a frank and 
fearless story of his life. $2.00 


SPORTS EXTRA 21A 


by Stanley Frank 

This book contains some of the famous stories which have made 
the sports pages of American newspapers the favorite reading 
of millions. (Reporting by Arthur Brisbane, Jack London, Irvin 
S. Cobb, Heywood Broun and others.) $2.75 


MACDOUGALL ON DICE AND CARDS 89A 


An interesting book about craps, poker, gin rummy, and black 
jack. Not surprising if the reader finds himself winning more 
often. $1.00 


LAUGHS and CHUCKLES 


THE WOLF 158A 


by Sergeant Leonard Sansone 

A book of cartoons dealing with the skirt-chasing Gi, reminis- 
cent of “MALE CALL,” and with a foreword by Milton Caniff, 
its creator. $1.00 


LOST IN THE HORSE LATITUDES 26A 
by H. Allen Smith 


The third and funniest book by the author of “LOW MAN ON 
A TOTEM POLE” and “PUTTY KNIFE FACTORY.” $2.00 


L E ATH E 4 | 3 Cc 4 B ©] @) 4 S H ©) P Box 1918, Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington 13, D. C, 


Please send these books to: 
NAME & ADDRESS of person who gets your gift (print) 


A SUBTREASURY OF AMERICAN 


HUMOR 112A 
Over 800 pages containing more than 140 of America's fun- 
niest tales. $1.98 
THE THURBER CARNIVAL 32A 


by James Thurber 
Here in one wonderful volume is the cream of Thurber's work. 


$2.75 


LOW MAN ON A TOTEM POLE 74A 
by H. Allen Smith 


The Smith of Smith's first lough classic, covering his first round 
of human screwballs. $2.00 


MALE CALL 73A 
by Milton Caniff 


When Gis talk about comic strips, “MALE CALL," by the creator 
of Terry and the Pirates, ranks high. $1.00 


THE FEATHER MERCHANTS 77A 
by Max Shulman 


The first book by a soldier about civilians. Zany, hilarious, 
irreverent satire on the home-front war effort. $1.00 


CHILLS and THRILLS 


SIX NOVELS OF THE SUPERNATURAL 20A 
Edited by Edward Wagenknecht 
Six complete novels of terror and the supernatural in a portable 


pocket-size edition. $2.50 
GREAT TALES OF FANTASY 
AND IMAGINATION 148A 


An anthology of the greatest tales of fantasy and the super- 
natural in the English language. $1.49 


CHALLENGE TO THE READER 44B 


Ellery Queen selects 25 great detective stories never before 
published in any American Anthology. $1.00 


MYSTERY READER 43B 
by Dorothy B. Hughes 


Two complete novels of terror and suspense, “THE SO BLUE 
MARBLE" and “THE FALLEN SPARROW." $1.00 


LAURA 36B 
by Vera Caspary 
A compelling novel concerning an impersonation undertaken 


in malice and completed in panic. $1.00 
THE TRIAL OF VINCENT DOON 117A 
by Will Oursler 

Murder mystery with plenty of thrills. 65¢ 


GREAT GHOST STORIES OF THE WORLD 228 
25 famous ghost and horror tales by the world's acknowledged 
$1.00 


masters. 


THE COMPLETE SHERLOCK HOLMES 28A 


by A. Conan Doyle 
Complete in one volume are all the imcomparable Sherlock 
Holmes novels and stories. 2.49 
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Order by number only. Show first choice on the left, second choice on the right. 
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The “Oriental Hillbillies” in the midst of a broadcast from Tsingtao. Listeners are 
entertained by their old-fashioned backwoods music, a new feature of the China radio 


Tsingtao Serenade 


Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. McCook, com- 
manding officer, Third Brigade, Service Battalion, 
stopped at an enlisted men's dance in Tsingtao, 
China, not long ago. There he heard some music in 
the oldest American style. He stood for only a few 
minutes at the door, listening with amused interest, 
and then he left. But he had an idea 

Shortly afterward the local Armed Forces Radio 
station XABU carried the first program of hillbilly 
music ever broadcast from Tsingtao. Listeners were 
reminded of the Great Smokies and the woods of Ar 
kansas, by the twang of guitar and mandolin, and 
the nasal singing voices of the five ‘Oriental Hill 
billies."” All but one of the far eastern Roy Acoff's 
originated in the regions popularly known as the 
backwoods. They performed as experts, long gifted 
in the art of American folk music 

The quintet: PFCs Ernest C. Davis, of Estell 
Springs, Tenn., leader and guitarist; Ray (Lucky) 
Lucki, of Chicago, Ill.; York (Red) Payne, of 
Marshall, N. C.; Grover (Slim) Blankenship, of 
Battersville, Ark., and the pride of Anguillan, 
Miss., Vernon (Fiddler) Martin, are currently 
sending the boys at broadcasts, dances and enter 
tainment programs in North China. At this writing 
the only missing ingredient is a jug of good old 
squeezin’s 


Double Victory 


Early this fall in Glenwood, Arkansas, ex-Marine 
Staff Sergeant Robert Baker simultaneously emerged 
victorious from a pair of tough racts. Nicknamed 
“The Runt”’ by buddies in the Corps, Baker topped 
by 300 votes the combined efforts of his opponents 
in the race for Democratic nomination for sheriff 
of Pike County. 

In the second encounter, which was with the 
stork, he emerged the proud father of a nine-pound 
baby son, presented to him by his wife the day 
after his political victory. Practically assured of 
election, Baker was all smiles 

Nobody in Pike County complained either. ‘‘ The 
Runt” is 6’6” tall, and weighs 226 pounds. For 
potential law-breakers, that's food for thought 


Tom Lea on Peleliu 


Marines of the First Division often wonder why 
their conquest of Peleliu, one of the bloodiest in 
Marine Corps history, received so little public 
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attention that many people in the States have 
never heard of the battle. However, combat artist 
Tom Lea made the landings with the First Division 
at Peleliu, and his oil paintings, which have ap- 
peared nationally, are some of the most powerful 
and compelling to come out of the war 

But Lea did not only paint pictures. He wrote 
of his experiences with the Marines in combat 
and recently published a book entitled ‘Peleliu 
Landing."’ Included in the volume are many of his 
graphic sketches, untouched and exactly as he drew 
them under fire 

Lea's book has been published by Carl Hertzog, 
of El Paso, Texas. A special price is offered to 
Marines and ex-Marines 


Jiggs Is Dead 


The quarter-century dynasty of Jiggs. famous 
bulldog mascot of the Marine Corps, was inter- 
rupted recently by the death of Jiggs IV, ‘‘the 








Master Technical Sergeant William Durkin, 
rescuer of Howard Hughes, now in Peiping 


ugliest bulldog alive.’’ He passed into the Valhalla 
of all good dogs, suffering from old age. Behind 
him Jiggs IV leaves many saddened friends he 
acquired during his seven-year reign as official 
mascot of the Marines. The pugnacious pooch was 
laid to rest at Quantico, Va., with full military 
honors. In his grave he joined three illustrious 
ancestors in the annals of Marine Corps history. 

The legend of the Jiggs dynasty has been the 
subject of many newspaper and magazine articles. 
It began in 1922 with the purchasing of a bulldog 
from a Philadelphia kennel. He was sworn in for 
duty with all the trimmings, including enlistment 
papers and a record book. General Smedley Butler 
himself signed the dog’s papers, making him 
officially Jiggs I. 

After the death of Jiggs I, five years later, ex- 
Marine and heavyweight boxing champion Gene 
Tunney presented the Corps with Jiggs II, and he 
lived to the ripe old age of 12, attaining the rank of 
sergeant major. This thoroughbred was probably 
the best known of all canine Marines, winning many 
prizes at shows, including a special award from 
Eleanor Roosevelt, wife of the late President. 

Jiggs III followed, but reigned only five months 
before he was killed in an accident at Quantico. 
Jiggs IV quickly succeeded him. The latest king 
served prodigously throughout the war, and now 
has followed the early Jiggs’ into ‘‘ retirement." 

Simultaneously with the death of Jiggs IV, Head 
quarters announced the formation of “Bulldog 
Warrants” to govern future Marine mascots. These 
warrants will outline the activities of the canine 
corps, and will regulate the ranks which they may 
attain. It seems that, like their human buddies, 
future Jiggs’ will get those stripes only by showing 
devotion to duty and prompt obedience to all 
commands. 


Jeep of the Deep 


One of the heretofore unsung inventive strokes 
of amphibious warfare, the ‘“‘swimming”’ jeep, has 
finally come into its own. Although most of the 
gadgets whipped up by ingenious fighting men 
during the hectic war days received their share of 
publicity, the underwater jeep missed out. 

Designed for fording stream: and rivers under 
combat conditions, the jeep is a conventional model 
with the air intake, exhaust, and other important 
parts protected ag:inst mcisture. During its first 
public demcnstration, in the waters of the Chesa- 
peake River, the jeep proved capable of operation 
in depths up to the chin of its driver. Somebody 
asked a Marine major standing by on shore what 
would happen should the vehicle exceed its depth. 

Pointing to the driver, the major commented: 

“That guy would be gone, and that would be 
that.” 


Secure the Butts 


The two-time winner of the Olympic and world’s 
championship individual rifle trophies, CWO Morris 
Fisher, of La Jolla, Calif., retired recently, after 
35 years of Marine Corps service. 

The renowned rifle and pistol expert leaves 
behind him many enviable records of Marine 
marksmanship, won in the far corners of the globe. 
In addition to being the only Marine ever to collect 
two Olympic and world’s titles, Fisher was the 
world’s individual prone, kneeling, and national 
free rifle champ in 1923. In 1931 he won the USMC 
rifle and pistol trophies, and since then har been 
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many times a member of the Corps’ rifle and pistol 
teams. 

Having fired in France, Peru, Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Holland, and Sweden, Fisher was well 
qualified to author two excellent books on marks- 
manship, ‘‘Mastery of the Rifle,’’ and ‘Mastery 
of the Pistol.” 

His future plans have to do with the rifle range. 
He intends to coach youngsters in the San Diego 
area in the finer arts of rifle and pistol efficiency. 
There will be few better coaches anywhere. 


Ticklish Situation 


In 1943, with the Second Divisibn in the Pacific, 
Corporal Joe Lobner ate one tremendous meal he'll 
never forget. The following day he suffered ‘ticklish 
pains’’ in his stomach, and reported to sick bay for 
treatment. The doctors were snowed. They couldn’t 
find anything wrong with him. He returned to duty, 
but the pains continued. Then be began losing 
weight, and when he’d dropped from his normal 187 
pounds to a mere 93, they shipped him Stateside 
for treatment. 

From hospital to hospital Lobner searched for 
some cure of his strange malady, but nobody could 
determine what was wrong with him. A year ago 
he was discharged, still ailing. 

Recently ex-Marine Lobner checked in at the 
veteran’s hospital in Milwaukee, determined to 
find an end to his troubles. He was referred to a 
private physician, and extensive X-ray pictures 
were taken. When the film was developed, they 
had the answer. The doctor, the technician, and the 
patient took one look and almost fell over. Then 
they looked again to be sure they’d seen right. 
They had. Lodged in Joe’s stomach was a three 
tined fork, with the letters USN on the handle. 

Nobody, not even Joe himself knew how the 
fork had gotten into his stomach, but they all 
knew how it was coming out. A comparatively 
simple major operation removed the unwanted 
cutlery, and forever ended the case of the tickling 
tummy. Later the ex-Marine’s mother said: 

“*My Joe always did eat a lot, but this is the first 
time he ever swallowed the fork.”’ 
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False Colors 


The two MPs were having a rough time with the 
lively boot in their custody. He was a small, well 
barbered young man, only recently introduced to 
San Diego society, and he violently resented their 
official presence. Repeatedly he tried vocal protest, 
but they silenced him. MPs are not accustomed to 
such resistance, and their tempers were growing 
short. Finally they dragged him into Recruit Depot 
headquarters and presented him to the authorities 
therein as a Private Dinkelburger, the culprit they 
had been assigned to collar. Once again he opened 
his mouth as though to protest, but the larger of 
his two captors glowered menacingly, and he 
quickly shut up. He fumed in silence as the authori- 
ties produced his record book and thumbed 
through it. 

They were shocked. The book was a perfect 
example of what a record book should not be. In 
his short career of Marine service Dinkelburger 
had evidently been a very bad boy. The court- 
martial pages were bedecked with entries, and a 
glance at their latest report prompted the good 
people to shake their heads in outraged dignity. 
There was only one solution. They prescribed a 
visit to ‘‘ The Man.”’ 

Private Dinkelburger was led into the august 
presence and stood rigidly at attention while his 
credentials were examined. Then the office was 
rocked by one of the most violent tongue lashings 
in the history of Marine oratory. Back and forth 
stormed The Man, thoroughly acquainting his 
trembling victim with the rules and regulations of 
the Marine Corps, Rocks and Shoals, military 
courtesy, and just what is demanded of a man in 
forest green. 

Then, his supply of words exhausted, The Man 
placed his nose within a few centimeters of the 
astonished culprit, and demanded in a voice heard 
half way to Treasure Island, 

“Well, Dinkelburger, what have you to say for 
yourself?” 

The terrified lad could hardly speak, and his 
knees beat out a tattoo beneath him. Gulping, he 
finally drew a deep breath and stammered, 

‘“*S-sir, m-my name is WILSON.” 

TURN PAGE 





























WE THE MARINES 


Marines and members of the Marine Corps Fathers Assn., attend 
the dedication ceremonies of a Jewish Memorial Chapel in New York 


Stinker 


At a recent showing of the motion picture *‘ Black 
Beauty” at Camp Matthews, San Diego, a local 
beauty put in an unscheduled appearance and 
broke up the show 

All was going well with the Marines in the open 
air cinema until they realized that the strange odor 
about the place wasn’t coming from the screen 
after all. Investigation proved it 

A full grown skunk had wandered onto the scene, 
possibly to discover what it is about horses that 
makes them movie stars. The instant he was 
spotted, men began vacating the area so rapidly 
the furry little guy got all excited. He let go a 
charge of his natural endowment. Both barrels 
The result was pandemonium 
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Several Marines of the United Nations detachment raise the banners of 5] 
countries on the opening day of the UN General Assembly meeting in N. Y. 
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Marine Sergeants Harris Chuck and Jack Dolson pose with Bozo, a 
bulldog mascot. They are guarding British paintings in Chicago, Il. 


it Ain’t Hay 


In a recent speech General Omar N. Bradley, 
Veterans Administrator, released some interesting 
figures. According to General Bradley, the overall 
cost of World War II was in excess of $300,000,- 
000,000. He said, moreover, that from D-Day in 
Normandy until the conclusion of the war, the cost 
was a cool $250,000,000 a day 



















Raising the Roof 


During the severe typhoon which struck Guam 
recently, the radio operator sat down to send out 
what proved to be the last message until the storm 
blew over. It was a highly technical list of instruc- 
tions on procedure. to be followed when the station 
was forced to close down. 

Such mysterious phrases as ““X MUX AND 
SINGLE SIDE BAND DOWN X MANUAL 
SERIES ACTIVATED FOR HIGH PRECE- 
DENCE TRAFFIC X,”’ flew out over the air 

Operators in Manila, Tokvo, and Hawaii, wait- 
ing anxiously for the completion of the message 
were startled by an aside which floated nonchalantly 
across the Pacific to them. It read: ““X ROOF oe 
NOW BEING BLOWN OFF X.” Then the vital 


instructions were resumed 





New York detachment, Marine Corps Reserve, 
gets a boost over Manhattan's station WNEW 
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Any from Eniwetok? 


Sometime in the near future, citizens of Man- 
hattan, Kansas, may get a look at an unusual 
reunion. L. J. Bacon, of that city, has issued a call 
to all present-day or former“servicemen who were 
at any time stationed in the harbor or on the atoll 
of Eniwetok, to assemble for a private reunion. 
At this writing he was open to any and all sug- 
gestions. 


Relief for the Relief 


Not long ago, the USS 
Relief, oldest hospital 
ship in the Navy, was 
decommissioned and as- 
signed to the moth ball 
fleet in the Norfolk 
naval shipyard. During 
its 26 years of service, 
the ship gave succor to 
many Marines, both in 
war and peace, and 
although she moved 
closer to actual combat 
than many combatant 
ships, she never mounted 
guns or weapons of any 
type, in accordance with 
international law. Prior 
to World War II the 
Relief was fitted with 
the most modern of med- 
ical science equipment. 

END 














This Marine “Captain” studies the receiver 
of a field telephone kit on a China Station 
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